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CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

The Study: Its Context and Objectives 

Industrialization and urbanization, historians have long agreed, 

are the basic problems in i\inerican social history from the Civil War to 

the 1930s. Demographic trends, immigration, sex roles, ethno-cultural 

conflict, social mobility, economic inequality and class differentiation 

are subsidiary themes that, to a large degree, are interpreted in terms 

1 

of industrialization and urbanization. In this book we seek to illuminate 

all these topics by a case study of the social structure of Iowa in the 

early 20th century, with particular reference to the role of education 

and social mobility. 

l-Jhile we agree that cultural values are just as important as 

demograpliia facts in social history, we have not attempted a full scale 

2 

analysis of value systems here. We have used a version of the modern- 
traditional paradigm, finding that it provides a satisfactory interpretive 
model of the roles of ethnocultural groups ^ educational reform, economic 
change and social stratification. Scholars with a visceral objection to 
this approach are invited to consider our evidence.- 

A key "modern" value is emphasis on upward social mobility, coupled 
with complete trust in the efficacy of education in. transforming individuals 
and society from tradition to modernity. Education is seen as the 
method by which individual talents can be identified, enhanced and 
applied to life's challenges, thus shifting the basis of status from 
ascribed (inherited) to achieved factors. Only recently have the social 
sciences developed data collection and analysis techniques capable of 

io 




1.2 

dealing with the causes of stratification. 

In a nutshell, industrialization refers to the modernization of the 
economy, with a shift out of agriculture into blue collar and white 
collar occupations. Urbanization is the geographical shift of people 
from farms to toms and cities. Demographic trends of greatest importance 
are the fertility ,.at terns of occupational groups. Sex roles,, especially 
the assi^^nment of women to housewives and teachers, mean that male 
occupations must be of the central focus. VJith white collar jobs producing 
far more status and income than blue collar jobs, the class differentiation 
of urban society is intimately linked to economic inequality. Por 
analytic purposes, we will classify families whOse head is employed in h 
white collar job as middle class, in a blue collar job as working^' class. 
True, tltis obscures important psychological identifications and attitudes, 
but a quite different research strategy is required to handle such 
problems. Immigration and ethno-cultural differences will be treated in 
terms of observed place of birth and announced religious preference of 
individuals;; we will not attempt to analyze the collective value system 
of ethnocultural groups in this book. 

Very little historical research has appeared that makes use of 

these approaches to gauge the importance of education in the process of 

4 

industrialization and urbanization. The reasons are simple. Even for 
sociologists, and economists the problem of securing suitable data— 
material which measures key events in the life cycle—is both expensive and ti' 
time consuming to collect. For historians these complications arc 
compounded because such dnta is virtually non-existent before 1940 — and 
then it is only in published form or found in widely scattered school ^ 
system or college archives. Fortunately^ two midwestern states, lovra and 
South Dakota^, did collect educational attainment data in the early 20th century 

11 
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In their state sponsored censuses, and this data was preserved. 

This study will use the Iowa materials*^f or two basic purposes. The 
first will be to rigorously measure tjie effect of education on individual 
lives in the years before mass secondary and college education was the 
norm.. Here the emphasis will not be on the specific content of the 

i 

individual educational experience — the changing curriculum, the relation- 
ship between teachers and students, and the daily activities within the 
school itself-but rather with the amount and type of schooling and its 
influence on career .contingencies, particularly occupation, income, and 
age. At the, same time we are interested in explbring the impact of what 
sociologists call socio-economic background — religion, ethnicity, and 
class — upon scholastic achievement", length .of schooling, and conversely 
upon droprout rates. Although the nature of the material made it impossible 
to deal, except inf erentially, with the cultural impact of education, it 
was possible to gauge its effect upon the social structure of Iowa. 
Special attention will be pai^ to its influence on social and geographic 
mobility, and in addition on the life and work of the teaching profession. 
The second objective stems naturally from th^ first, but will rest on 
less systematic evidence. It will attempt to understand why schooling 
was given little priority in an agricultural society, which for its time 
was modern and affluent, when education; provided the "cultural bridge*' 
for rural youth who could not find opportunities on the land. 

Related Research 

In the literature there are several approaches which analyze education 
and its relationship to society. The first, the economist's view, is 
built on the simple premise that the richest > fastest growing societies 
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invest heavily in education, and that people Kho are the nost successful 

and socially aobile are those with the nost education. On the one hand 

scholars have concentrated on iseasuring aggregate investments in education, 

and educational systems. They have attempted to calculate overall 

costs, and the incose foregone by the total population in conplcting 

schooling. Fishlow, for example, has taken historical data from states 

and regions and compared levels of investment in education; and Denison 

has boldly attributed 20th century US growth to investment in education 

and technology. On the other hand, and more pertinent here, economists 

have undertaken individual human capital analysis. Schultz and Becker, 

to mention the most well known, have used 1940 US census data on education 

and income to show how much extra years of schooling cost, ,how much they 

yere worth in increased life time earnings, and what the financial rate. 
5 

of return was. 

In an agricultural society, and especially one with a relatively 
traditional population in which an important minority were of first or 
second generation immigrant origins, where success on the farm was 
synonjrmous with long hours of drudgery, it was not surprising that 
ambitions were set at accumulating "material capital" (farm machinery, 
farm buildings, animals, and land) as opposed to investing assets in 
"human capital*' (the education of children, and new vocational skills, 
for the farmers themselves). However, during a period .sAen the perceptions 
about education were changing, it is important to partly replicate the 
Schultz and Becker approach and calculate earnings forgone by high 
school and college student*;^ and the eventual returns post-primary 
education brought the minority who stayed in school. As levels of 
educational attainment in Iowa were modest, it was fortunate that we 
were able to. distinguish between those who received their education in 
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rural onc-rooa schools, and those vho attended graded priaary schools* 

Just as it is vital to treasure how econoaically rewarding education 

was CO an individual in the early twentieth century, so it is of interest 

to find out which groups were concerned with obtaining an education, and 

which were not. As Inkeles and his colleagues have suggested, education 

is one of the niost important ingredients to the make up of the "aodern" 

Individual. Inkeles sees modernity as^ an active future orientated^ 

psychological attitude, with education enhancing the desire for achievement 

by providing tools such as reading, writing, arithmetic, the systenatic 

analysis of problens, and the appeal to scientific authority* In contrast, 

in the opposite camp, traditionalism is conceived as family rather than 

7 

career orientated, fatalistic, and passive. In Iowa, even in the 19th 
century, no stark polarization existed, though a spectrusi of modern to 
traditional values, behaviors and aspirations can be identified. Ethno- 
religious groups, for example, can be roughly classified' On the 
modern side were the Yankee-British-Scandinavian pietists, versus, on 
the traditional. Continental ethnic groups, but especially Catholics and 
German Lutherans. Our hypothesis suggests the Yankees and other pietists 
were more interested in forward looking behavior with education as a 
major vehicle for mobility, \d.th the Continentals, the traditionalists, 
exceedingly ambivalent towards education and its potential. I-Jith no 
other indicators of a psychological value system available, we shall use 
religious affiliation material as a proxy. In which case emphasis will 
be placed upon the "modern" pietistic concern with fulfilling individual 
potential, in contrast to the traditionalistic liturgical insistence 

that group or family affairs were more important than individual ^ 

8 . , 

accomplishment . 
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Political interoretations about the role of education are also 

important to this study, for schooling has renained a controversial 

local political concern in ail types of environments- As a symbolic 

cultural Issue^ especially vhen it concerned English language schooling, 

educational refora caused considerable conflict in several midvest 

states, particularly Illinois and Hisconsin. In Iowa, this issue was 

Eore nuted, though ethno-cultural battles did rage over the liquor 

9 

question in the last half of the 19th century* More icportant in Iowa 

was the issue of the local control of school systeas. This niatter 

dovetails nicely into the najor historiographical debate over the refom 

of public education in the United States- The classic thene in the 

history of education vas that the public school systen was a microcosn 

of denocracy at work- The thene postulates that working cen and yeoaan 

farmers denanded education to raise thenselves up, that they retained a 

vital interest in, and control of, their local systens, and relied on 

then to channel the aspirations of generations of youth -towards upward 
10 

social Qobility. 

Recent revisionist interpretations attempt to stand this on its 

head. Katz, Tyack, and Creain, for instance, see compulsory public 

schools as engines of social control^ but they agree on little else. 

Crenin attempted to shov; that aggressive reformers sought to modernize^ 

11 

society, and uplift farmers and immigrants. Katz offered an alternative 
explanation in which the middle classes sought to make the working 
classes docile, prevent their upward rise, and make them accept their 
lovr status by proving to them that they did not have the capability to 
do better. Thereby/ this radical interpretation suggests, the working 
classes were made pliable fodder for low skilled blue collar jobs, and 
programs of vocational education were designed to channel their energies 
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into aaking profits for the capitalist elite. Finally, another revisionist 

variation concerned the seizure of control of power in school systesis by 

bureaucrats and teachers in the name of efficiency and expertise. The 

objective was to suppress local control, especially by consolidating 

13 

country school districts. l*Tiile this study will not attcnpt to resolve 
the conflicting Interpretations, it can contribute by taking a closer 
look at the. issue of local control, and by providing empirical estimates 
of how important schooling in fact was in determining life chances. 

In a society undergoing the transformation f roa essentially a seai- 
subsistence frontier economy to one on the threshold of nechanized and 
sophisticated agriculture, education was perceived in a rather different 
light than was the case in an urban society. Farm children were important 
as a source of labor, and the influence of farmers was powerful enough 
to ensure that school terns and vacation periods did not intrude upon 
periods of planting and harvesting* Provided farmers remained in positions 
of authority on school boards, they could ensure that public education 
never became a financial burden, and that the local school avoided 
transmitting aspirations which were damaging to farming as a way of 
life. As in all agricultural societies rural people in Iowa were somewhat 
distrustful of post-primary education. An academic curriculum in secondary 
school, it was believed, tended to draw a student's orientation away 
from the land and make a child too eager to run off to the city. An 
important portion of this study, therefore, will be devoted to assessing 
the role of education and its effect on mobility in a rural environment 
which was uneasy about the effects of over-education. 

- Just as there was debate over change in public education in the 
last 100 years, so there is disagreement in the ranks of sociologists 
over the importance of education in the mobility process. The work of 
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Lloyd Earner and his associates attcsspted to shov that schools and 

14 

education played a ninor role in generating nobility* This thece vas 

revived by other scholars until it vas exhaustively explored hy Coienan, 

and then by Jencks» who especially took a vhoUy negative view of the 

15 

part education played in naking society nore equal. Jencks had benefited 
fron the vork of Blau and Duncan, who in their path breaking American 

36 

Occupational Structure had revolutionized the study of social nobility* 

For not only vere the two authors concerned with rigorously exanining 

intergenerational nobility from the experience of a large national 

sasple^ they vent considerably further. They developed a model which 

was built on the preaise that background and life cycle experiences 

determined, to a certain extent, socioeconomic status. In short, with 

the use of multivariate statistical analysis they designed a causal 

model to explain the influence of ascribed status upon education, and in 

17 

turn of schooling upon occupation. In contrast to Blau and Duncan, 
who assigned a key role to education in the measurement of upward social 
nobility, Jencks, in his wide ranging Inequality was less sanguine 
either about the role of education, or the "openness" of American society- 
He found that although background had some effect on educational chances, 

18 

education itself had only a slight influence on Income. As both 

Jencks and Duncan employed the same data, and offered different interpretations 

about the effect background and intervening variables had on social 

status, the availability of historical data from a largely rural population 

should provide an alternative perspective. 

Since the appearance of the American Occupational Structure an 
enormous amount of research has been conducted which employed the basic 
model of fatlier's occupation and education, number of siblings, respondents* 
education, and occupation, to predict status* Recently much enphasis 
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has been placed on panel studies vhich followed specific age cohorts 

throughout their life cycles^ rather than using cross sectional data 

19 

obtained at one point in tine and a syntJietic cohort design • Lack of 

sophisticated laeasures of bacl^rouad variables, particularly of individual 

aspirations and intelligence quotients, has made exact replication 

inpossible with our rsore linited historical ciaterial. However, the 

original Duncan forzaulation of the codel, and a later revision of it, 

were the foundations on which the nultivariate liodel in this study was 
20 

based. 

Three problens: sanple attrition, the dominance of nen with rural 

backgrounds, and neasurenent difficulties, prevented a wholly satisfactory 

replication. As xd.ll be shown, the physical nobility of the Iowa 

population and soze inadequacies in the records, prevented the "recapture" 

of a large nunber of sasple i^enbers. At the same tine, inter-generational 

occupational analysis with first generation city dwellers whose fathers 

were farners tended to blur results. But the nost troublesome flaw in 

our procedures, the lack of satisfactory occupational scores for each 

specific occupational category, forced a substitution of empirically 

derived generic scores for occupational groupings. 

More successful was our attempt to contribute to the central theme 

21 

of industrialization in the history of American social saobility. ' That 

is the movement of blue collar workers to white collar positions and 

vice-versa, and perhaps more important, the movement of men from farm to 

non-farm occupations. This latter phenomenon has been virtually ignored 

by historians of urbanization, although the cross national research on 

industrialization and change in social structure by Lipset and Bendix 
ft 

and more recently by llazelrigg, offered a comparative dimension with 

22 

which to judge the same process in Iowa. 
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la previous historical studies vhich have investigated social 

nobility, the standard sethod has involved the linkage of information 

for individuals in the sane city or county at two points in tiae, either 

intra-or inter-generationally. Linkages have often proved so difficult 

that few parameters except race and ethnicity have been used by historians 

23 

in conparing data on social mobility. In this study with controls 
such as education, and religion added to the analysis , and the capability 
of tracing the backgrounds of individuals beyond county boundaries to 
anyvhere within Iowa> we can not only add to the understanding of social 
mobility > but of geographical nobility also. 

Increasingly after 1900 the drift of rural people to the cities 
attracted scholarly attention, and researchers were especially concerned 
vith the educational preparation these cityward migrants received before 
they started to work in the cities. In Iowa a large surplus of fam 
children tended to lisiit opportunities, and forced children to look 
elsewhere for careers. It was obvious by 1890 that most would have to 
leave the land. Thus there was great potential for enphasis on schooling 
to prepare youth for the aove fr.om rural areas to urban. Or to put this 
in econonic terns, for rural people to place less emphasis on the accumulation 
of land as their greatest resource, and more on the education of their 
children as an investment for the fu(ure. 

Of course, large numbers of fanners did not leave their familiar 
environments and therefore there is a need to come to some understanding 
of open country social structure in a period of lowering expectations 
for farmers. As the important studies by Curti, Bogue, and Cogswell on 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa have suggested* cornbelt social structure 
was exceedingly fluid before 1380, and the ascent of the "agricultural 
ladder" was a common experience for most farmers. However, work done 
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by rural economists, and sociologists around the end of IJorld Kar I 

indicated that the cornbelt no longer had its early fluidity, and that 

inheritance rather than the traditional slow rsovement up the ladder, ^^as 

25 

the key to farn tenure and Bobility- 

Finally, vithout a teaching profession of reasonable coapetence, 

the education of the children of a society «ould have little utilitarian 

value- Tiiore is no point in discussing the role of education ^^rithout 

spending sone tine on the position of teachers* Hillard Waller's classic 

study of the teaching profession in the period paints a sozievjhat dismal 

picture and suggests that the lov7 status of school teachers vas largely 

attributable to poor financial rewards, the lack of congruence between 

teaching and the oatcrial culture of America, and the poor image teachers 
26 

possessed, fJhile Ualler also concentrated his attention on the ssall 
tonn environcient, there is a need for an historical perspective on the 
social structure of the teaching profession, and whether the negative legacy 
contenporary research V7as in fact legitimate* ^^e will show that Iowa 
supported a *'dual school system," one modern, and one traditional, with 
quite different teachers, procedures, content and control. 

The Organisation of the Study 

After a preliminary chapter which describes Iowa in the first two 
decades of this century, and the materials used in the study, we shall 
investigate the extent of educational attainment in 1925* Initially 
emphasis will be placed on the type of school lowans attended (rural 
primary, graded primary, and secondary) and we v/ill compare place of 
residence, occupation, religion, ethnicity, and income, with type of 
education. The second part of Chapter III will concentrate more on 
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those who attended high school or college with the object of calculating 
the rate of return for secondary and college education, and the aeount 
of earnings foregone by those who stayed in school after the 8th grade- 
A third section vill look at the part ethnicity and religion played in 
determining educational attainnent, and finally trends in the education 
of the spouse and children of each head of household, will be examined* 
Chapters IV^ and V deal with the dynamic aspects of the study: the 
effects of background upon education, and in turn education on socioeconomic 
status. However, the first priority In Chapter IV will be to show the 
impact of industrialization on Iowa's occupational structure over a 
generation. We shall use multivariate and counterfactual techniques to 
measure the effect of father's status on education and mobility, and 
also ethno-religion on social mobility. Only a limited amount of time 
will be taken up with an analysis of intra-generational patterns, because 
the research design restricted opportunities to measure trends in individual 
careers. The chapter will conclude with a discussion of farm mobility, 
and the participation of farm youth In college enrollment in the early 
20th century. 

In Chapter V multivariate techniques will utilize the Blau and 
Duncan model to measure the relationships between a man's father^ s 
occupation, his number of siblings, education, ethnicity, religion, 
occupation, and his income in 1915. Similarly the farm population will 
also be subjected to multivariate analysis to understand inter-generational 
economic trends in the open country. The final part of the chapter is 
concerned with further analysis of the relationship between education 
and income, and occupation and income. Chapter VI concentrates on the 
patterns of geographical movement around the state, but especially the 
key issues of, urbanization, rural-urban migration and the performance of 
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rural youth in towns and cities. And the final chapter is devoted to an 
analysis of the social structure of the teaching profession, and their 
icsaediatc superiors the school boards in various types of Iowa consninities* 
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1. Race relations Is perhaps the aost important topic in social history 
that does not depend chiefly upon industrialization and urbanization. 

2. Richard Jensen, Illinois (New York: Norton, 1976) does make this 
sort of heroic effort for a neighboring state. 

3. Neil J- Smelser and Seymour Martin Lipset, eds.. Social Structure 
and Mobility in Economic Development (Chicago: Aldine, 1966), p. 
29* Otis Dudley Duncan and L.W. Hodge, "Education and Occupational 
Mobility," American Journal of Sociology , 61 (1963), pp. 629-644; 
James Coleman, Equality of Educational Opportunity (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1966); Christopher Jencks, 

et al. Inequality: A Reassessment of Famility and Schooling in 
America (New York: Basic Books, 1972); Samuel Bowles, "Schooling 
and Inequality from Generation to Generation," Jo urnal of Political 
Economy, 80 (1972) pp. 219-251; William Sewell and Robert M. 
Hauser, Education, Occupation and Earnings: Earnings in the Early 
Career (New York: Seminar Press, 1975)- 

4. Exceptions are Stephen Thernstrom, The Other Bostonians (Cambridge: 
Harvard U.P., ,1973); Josef Barton, Peasants and Strangers: Italians, 
Roumanians, and Slovaks in an American City (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1975), pp. 117-146; compare Michael Katz 
and Paul Mattlngly, eds.. Education and Social Change: Themes from 
Ontario's Past (New York: New York University Pre$s, 1975). 
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Albert Flshlow, "Levels of Nineteenth Century Investnent In Education, 
Journal of Econoaic History , 26 (1966), pp. 418-436; Edward F. 
Denison, "Education, Economic Growth, and the Gaps in Infornation," 
The Journal of Political Economy , 70(1972), pp. 124-128, Denison 
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Theodore W. Schultz, The Econoaic Value of Education (New York: 
Coluabia University Press, 1963), p. 45, and his investment in 
HuaanHGgpital (New York: The Free Press, 1971), pp. 78-132; Gary 
Becker, Hunan Capital (New York: National Bureau of Econoaic 
Research, 1975). 

^-Jhile years of education have often been criticized as an inadequate 
measure of educational credentials, as we are dealing with one 
state there will be less variance in the type 'oi§ education men and 
women received, and the question of the "quality" of education 
should be less troublesome. 

Alex Inkeles and David H. Smith, Becoming Modern (Cambridge, Mass.; 
Harvard University Press, 1974), pp. 23-32. 

See Richard Jensen, The Winning of the Midwest (Chicago: University 
of Chicago. Press, 1971), pp. 64-65, 86, for a discussion of the 
division of religious denominations intp pietistic and liturgical 
groups, and their world view. The pietistic-liturgical division is 
broadened to a more general modernizer-traditionalist interpretation 
in Jensen, Illinois- Iowa, lacking Chicago's slums and the heritage 
of subsistence agriculture of southern Illinois, provides a more 
truncated society than her neighbor s^tate. The more traditional 
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elements in Iowa would fall In the niddle of Illinois spectrum, and 
would have appeared strikingly modern in^ say, Arkansas. 

9. Jensen, The Hitininp, of the Midwest , chapters 4 and 5. 

10. George S. Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary 
Education (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1922). 

11. Lawrence Cremin, The Transformation of the School (New Yorkt 
Knopf, 1961). 

12. Hichael 3. Katz^ The Irony of Early School Reform: Educational 
\ lnnovation in Mid 19th Century Massachusetts (Cambridge^ Mass: 

iiarvard University Press, 1968). 

13. See David B. Tyack, The One Best System (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
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of school systems, pp. 21-27. In Iowa there is considerable evidence 
that local control or what Katz calls, "democratic localism," 

[Class Bureaucracy and Schools (New York, Praeger, 1975), p. 15] 
was institutionalized in Iowa as the following from an annual 
report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction indicates. 
"New York has a highly centralized state system. IJhile in California, 
all tax levies are uniform and local schools are supported entirely 
by the general taxes of the state. Monarchial school organizations 
may secure efficiency, standardization and reforms in the educational 
system with great ease but there is always a danger of their 
crystallizing the educational system, destroying the initiative of 
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local communities, and rendering then incapable of progress. The 
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aiAPTER II 

TtiQ Setting, the Data and the Research Design 



Tiie Econonic Structure of Iowa 

The one cliaracteristic ichich nade Io:.-a unique, the fertility of her 
soil, coupled x^itli a fine railroad network, insured that fron the late 
13B0*s comercial agriculture dominated the staters econonic structure.^ 
Suc!i industry as there was in lova was alisost entirely based on food 
processing, tv'ith the neat packing plants in Sioux City, Ottumya, and 
Katerloo, and the breakfast cereal factories in Cedar Kapids as e>:azaples* 
One exception to this pattern x^as the railroad industry which hauled 
away the state's products, and brought in nanufactured goods. Railroads 
could be considered a sub-econony in the state, for no less than four 
Ejajor trunk lines crossed Iowa from east to i^est. Several Iowa cities 
had important railroad shops on these lines and a substantial population 
o£ railroad workers lived in some urban areas. The railroads also 
helped support a modest coal mining industry in the southern half of the 
state.* Therefore, x^ith very fev; other exceptions Iowa's economy depi,i.ded 
upon agricultural prosperity and xhe see-saws in the price of corn, 
hogs, cattle, and dairy products. 

The 1890's can be shown to be a watershed in Iowa's history and 
economy. Farmers had largely completed the transition from subsistence 
to commercial farming, and scientific methods of production, transportation, 
and marketing were being emphasized by the college of agriculture and 
experimental station at Ames, and by the farm editors and community leaders. 
Between J900 and 1920, there was further rapid modernization in all 
aspects of agriculture as farmers organized into trade associations^ 
established cooperatives. Introduced scientific breeding, raanagement and 
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anisaai disease control, and assisted if» the first e>g)eriEients in bio- 
engineering vhich in the 1930 's and 1940* s would transfom corn production. 
In 1912 the first a^^ricultural agents i:ere appointed in loKa. At roughly 
the sane tice, sor:e lova counties began courses in agriculture in rural 
high schools, and there \,^s growing support for 4H activities.* In 
short, a certain proportion of the Iowa fam pppulation was x^ery sodem- 
ninded by the 1920's. They were ready for a form of agri-business, 
altliough their etiios was still very clearly directed towards the family 
fara* 

But no discussion of the Iowa econonic structure is conplete without 
nention of agricultural prosperity cycles in the first three decades of 
this century. For, from 1897 until 1919, the corn belt was exceedingly 
prosperous, with fara incoise and most importantly land values, rising 
steeply. This inflationary spiral in land prices reached its climax in 
1920 when severe deflation caused havoc in the ranks of fanners who had 
speculated in real estate. Neither farm incose nor real estate soon regained 
the kinds of levels it had attained in 1920, but in comparison to the 
first years of the 193^0* s, the Iowa economy remained reasonably prosp^^rous. 
Indeed, farm incomes continued fo rise from their low levels of 1921, 
and by 1929 vrere 78% higher than they were at their 1921 level. ^ 
Although it is extremely difficult to identify from any material that is 
available the strain placed on rural people by these inflationary and 
deflationary spirals, probably these trends turned the mood and spirit 
of the people more tox^ards political action or fatalism, and In turn 
perhaps caused a softening in the modern orientation towards ambition 
and achievement. Certainly one of the major legacies of the agricultural 
deflation of the 1920's as far as this study is concerned, was the 
almost total abandonment of the reform of rural education until the late 
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1930* s. Uitli econonic stringency essential, the Io\sa response i^as 
sonet'liat characteristic: the state insured that she uas near the very 
top in expenditures on r-^ved roads in the 1920 's but retained sore 
one-roon sdiooliiouses tiian any other state in the union. Thus, Iowa 
net the iizpact of econonic difficulties with a short-tem solution 
that cut local transportation costs, rather than continuing to inprove 
educational facilities, which night have been a long-tem solution to 
the plight of fam children. 

The Ethno-Cultural Structure of Iowa's Population 

Imlike the eastern miduestern states, such as Ohio, Illinois, 
and her southern neighbor, Missouri, Iowa's population was comparatively 
heterogeneous. However, ''ike northern and central Illinois, the ^ 
southern half of lox^a was dominated by an old stock population which had 
moved in the classic nineteenth century migration stream from Kew England, 
Pennsylvania, and Hew York, via the old Northwest. To be sure, a 
minority of the southern Iowa population did liave border state antecedents, 
and had moved to Iowa by way of Missouri. As Tables 2.1 thru 2.3 show, 
lovja had a substantial German population, of which the majority were 
Protestant with large pockets of German Catholics. In the river counties , 
along the Ifississippl, many toxmships were composed almost entirely of 
Germans, though only one county, Dubuque, had a majority uf German 
Catholics in its population. Out on the central and northern prairies, 
several other counties were dominated by a Getinan farm population, the most 
noticeable being Carroll,* a predominantly Germiin-Catholic county in west 
central Iowa, In comparison to IJisconsin and Minnesota, Iowa's Scandinavians 
were scattered to a degree which made their influence limited except in 
a handful of communities* In Winneshieck and Winnebago, the Worri^egians 
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were the tsost dominant ethnic group; in Audubon, the Danes outnunbered 
the old stock and Gen:uin population; and in Harailton and Webster the 
Sicedes vere also nore nunerous. Even so, in the laajority cf counties in 
the northern half of loua, the Scandinavian rural population vas interspersed 
with other groups. Apart froni ti^^o centers of Dutch Influence, these 
patterns of ethnic heterogeneity vere duplicated elsewhere* 

In the cities and towns of Iowa, the only centers of ethnic concentration 
vere found in the Mississippi river cities of Dubuque (Gensan Catholic), 
and Davenport (Agnostic Gemans). In Des Koines after 1900 there was a 
siaall Italian enclave on the south side of the city; and Czechs (Boheaians) 
lived in substantial nuiabers in Cedar Rapids. Othen^ise, apart fron 
the scattered saall toims and trading centers vhlch vere located in the 
eth:iic areas already mentioned, ethnic domination elsewhere vas xainii^al. 
Iowa Iiad a tiny black population, which for the most part perforced 
service occupations in the larger cities, or iJorked in the rural mining 
cacps in the southern parts of the state. 

Economic Areas and Rural Urban Relationships 

By the turn of the century, the rural part of Iowa could be safely 
divided into five econoiaic sub-regions according to the type of agriculture 
carried out in these areas. The two southern tiers of counties were 
topographically and economically, very similar to those in northern 
Missouri. Farming on the poorer soil in this area was generally a 
mixture of subsistence and comnercinl enterprise X7±th a considerable 
amount of land given to pasture. The Mississippi River counties from 
Clinton southwards, and the whole of the central part of the state can 
be classified as part of the classic cornbelt, where corn-hog farming 
was predominant. The northeastern counties, vrLth uncharacteristically 
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hilly terrain, were sinilar to their com^terparts on the Wisconsin side 
of Che Mississippi. Here dairying vas the chief conssercial venture. 
Tiie northern tier^s, u£ counties bore a strong rese!:iblance to their Minnesota 
neighbors. This \^as a cash grain region, v/ith larger farms, flat terrain, 
and very rich soil. Finally, the whole of the western third of the 
state, vhich had similar economic and topographic features as eastern 
Nebraska, and southern South Dakota, was largely a cash grain and cattle 
producing area. The population here was more dispersed, there, were no 
towns of any size, and especially in the far northwest, farndng x^as core 
prosperous than elsewhere. 

As might be expected in a state dedicated to conanercial agriculture, 
the towns and cities had a special, relationship with their rural hinterlands 
Tlie small toims and trading centers xv^ere essentially service points and 
retirenient centers for the surrounding rural areas, and even larger cities 
perforn:ed similar functions in a more comprehensive fashion. Tozi this 
reason the integration of the economy around agriculture, and the familial 
contact brought about by kin dwelling in town and country, tended to 
lessen the chances of significant rural-urban antagonism, at least over 
economic matters. Ail the urbanites knev/ that, to some extent, they 
depended upon agriculture for their livelihood. 

The Educational Environment 

The most pressing problem which faced the educational system in 
Iowa from the late nineteenth century until after World War II, concerned 
the delivery of a satisfactory education to its rural children. In 
1925, roughly A0% of our main sample of heads of households had had no 
formal education other than a somewhat casual attendance at a local 
one-room schoolhouse. It was not until 1902, that the state legislature 



passed a conpulsory education lau yhich rzade attendance obligatory for 

all children beti^'een the ages of se\'en and four teen. Tliis apparent 

indifference did not indicate that loirans in general were hostile to 

education for their children. In a United way they provided adequately, 

hoi^ever, the emphasis rciaaincJ on the one room r.tther than the consolidated 
12 

rurrJL school. Farmers especially took a skeptical, but essentially 
practical attitude, tov/ards acadenic achievement as a dubious Ingredient 
for success in life^ Hamlin Garland's aphorism that "Barns were built 
first, houses next, and schoolhouses last of all," uas a reasonable^ 
enough observation for the ntajority of Iowa rural consnunities. Furthermore, 
by postponing a compulsory attendance law Iowa escaped the ethno-cultural 
scliool battles that raged in l-Jisconsin and Illinois in the 1890' s.*'''' 

As Baldwin suggested in his classic study of Iowa farm children, "parents 
urged upon their cliildren a limited anount of education as the necessary 
ecuipmeat to secure a living, but on the whole an 'extensive education 
was discouraged as surplus from which no returns cojuld be expected* "^^ 
Indeed, Baldv/in's typology of farm communities which on the one hand 
showed the "Cedar Creeker" to stress a spiritual attitud *;o life, had a 
profound respect for education, and taught his children to ^nvcst in 
enduring values; and on the other hand the "Honelander" who was a 
materialist v;ho accepted educational conditions as they were, was useful 
for separating the rural Iowa population into analyzable groups J^*^ Of 
course there were other legitimate reasons why educational reform was 
delayed in the twentieth century* Transportation difficulties and rural 
urban antagonism over a fair tax burden for supporting schools were 
typical areas of contention* 

Certainly tlie economic issue v;as of paramount importance, for it 
was apparent that the movement for rural school consolidation burgeoned 
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only \ihen the Carn econony was strong- It uas realized as early as the 
1870' s in loua that the consolidation of one-roon schoolhouses t/as the 
solution to the inefricient and wasteful arran5ccient of having a school 
in every section of every toimshlp. But it was not until tx^enty years 
later that thu first consolidation in fact took place. The golden years 
of agriculture produced an irresisL«l>le covement for consolidation, and 
after 1913, when the state legislature voted funds for vocational courses 
in the schools, some activity took place. By 1914, sixty school districts 
were consolidated in rural Iowa, 187 by 1916, and ^39 by 1921.'*''^ 
Hovjover, the agricultural slump v;hich hit in the early 1920* s forced 
further consolidation to be delayed. Although the state legislature 
passed a standardization bill for rural schools in 1924, which allotted 
funds to school districts provided certain minitnum standards were met, 
rural consolidation virtually ceased until the cornbelt economy revived 
in the late 1930' s. 

By 1925 Eost lowans lived in villages, towns and cities. Their 
school problems were also a product of staunch localism. After the first 
decade of the twentieth century, almost every village in the state had 
at least a two-year, if not a four-year high school program. As was the 
case v;ith rural schools, this expensive duplication v/as bound to lower 
standards. The very small high school usually had less than half a 
dozen teachers who each taught several subjects, and it graduated only 
about ten students a year. However, by the 1920 's, most village and 
small touTi high schools iiad already emerged «is the local meeting place 
and focal point of every conOTunity,s pride, as the school's athletic and 
debate teams battled nearby rivals year in and year out. Although their 
academic training left something to be desired, few would deny that the 
contribution to the psychic well-being of the jcoinaunity as a x;hole 
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was worth the taxpayers' nionay.^' In the larger cities in Iowa the 



school problen focu:>ed on the reluctance of working class youth, especially 

cnployable boys, to stay on the "academic escalator" to middlr-class 

status. As in cost industrial cities in the country, an effort x^as laade 

to promote vocational education^ in Iowa's urban schools. A study which 

was nade in a single Iowa city, but was probably typical of patterns 

elsewhere, showed that over half of the niale students did not enter high 

school, and as luany as three quarters of the seventh graders never 

finished eien^entary school. Lack of Interest in the middle class academic 

curriculum, more than lack of financial resources, v;as the most common 

18 

reason for this drupout. syndrome. For this reason progressive educators 
turned to vocational subjects as a substitute for the more academic 
approach even in jgrade school to hold their students' interest. 

Sut cnly the younger members of the present study could have taken 
advantage of these modest twentieth century opportunities. The vast 
majority quit school at fourteen, or before, Xi7ith the basic requirements 
of reading and writing, and figuring taken care of. Their lifelong 
remembrance of tlieir educational experience consisted of trudging back 
and forth to the one room school house in a blizzard; of a constant - 
stream of adolescent girls masquerading as teachers who often failed to 
stay in the school more than a single terra; or of play in the schoolyard 
in bct\veen interminable self-study periods or sessions of tedious recitation. 
Perhaps a drafty v;ooden box at the edge of a bleak prairie was no worse 
a place to go to school than some red brick Victorian monstrosity in an 
industrial city. But at least in the urban environment the grading 
system permitted children to spend most of the school day in the company 
of children of their ov/n age. In the country school, the common pattern 
was for children of all ages to be in the same room, and to vie for the 
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teacher *s attention. Although cases of teachers being physically attacked 

by older and larger pupils were mercifully rare, the burden placed upon 

a very young and totally inexperienced fezoale t;as such that xsuch of her 

tine vms spent in keeping order rather than in attempting to teach. To 

a certain extent the daily stint at school x/as something of a relief 

period for the rural children. From an early age, according to Baldwin, 

farm children were invariably instilled with a "priority of home 

responsibilities," that is, hard, unpaid work which to rcost city children 

19 

would have seemed unjust. Tiiere was a marked difference between the 

attitudes of urban and rural parents, and the direction of their childrens' 

liver. Whereas the majority of, children in the city had a considerable 

say in what they did in their out of school hours, and even when they quit 

school to go to work, rural children rarely had this freedom. Their 

parents could not "get away from the idea that children were brought 

20 

into the world for the benefit of parents," 

Two statistics, one more often quoted than the other, went a long 

v;ay to making Iowa somewhat more complacent about tlie state of education 

than was warranted. The first concerned the low literacy rate in Iowa, 

and the fact that the state had fewer illiterates within her borders 

than any other. For a moment's reflection, this obviously did not 

bestov; any great credit on the educational system, rather, it was caub^ad 

by the predominance of an old stqck and northwest European population in 

the late nineteenth century. The second statistic showed that in the 

closing decades of the nineteenth century and in the first years of the 

twentieth, lov^a ranked in the first half dozen states in the nation in 

21 

the number of college edacatcc} men and tjomen it produced. Although at 
first this seems an impressive record, particularly for an agricultural 
state, it should be remembered that the college training received by 



Che majority vas nzarginal. Of the almost twenty five institutions 
granting degrees ac this tine, only about half a dozen could seriously 
be cc nsidured places of advanced educational work, and only the three 
state-supported universities had large enough faculties to give x;ell 
rounded college programs. Overall, then, the Icx>'a educational system 
was a patchy, somewhat dislocated affair. There were sone noteworthy 
exceptions, but in general educators were attempting to improve standards 
so that children could successfully compete \/itIi modern skills in the 
v/orld of the 20th century," 

The Data 

The basic materials for this study were draum from the individual 

returns of the Iowa state census nianuscripts of 1925," One other state 

census, that of 1915, which v;as alphabetized by county, was also utilized 

for supplementary^data on individual sample menbers. The bulk of the 

Intergenerational variables (father's occupation, v;ealth, place of 

residence, and respondent's number of siblings) were gathered from the 

rederal census manuscripts of population and agriculture of 1880, and 

the 1900 Federal population census manuscripts. The Soundex Indexes of 

those years were. Xir St consulted in order to locate the place of residence 

2^ 

of individuals inside and outside Iowa. Information V7as also gathered 
from city and educational directories where they were available; and 
individual tax assessment returns in local courthouses for the majority 
of rural sampling areas were also consulted for the year 1925. 

Research Design 

Rather than taking a simple random sample of all heads of ^household 
in the state from the 1925 census, a two stage stratified method of 

V 
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co£22unity randozi sacpiing i;as adopted. This procedure v*as Coiloued to 
pra:it tracing and examination of local records without having to searcli 
every one of the 99 courthouses in the state* Initially the state was 
divided into fi\'e population groupings according to density: open 
country areas, villages below 1,000 in population, trading centers 
between 1,000 and 2,000, tOKns bett:een 2,000 and 16,000, and cities over 
I':, 000 people in size. Tliese divisions were not arbitrary, but rather 
folloi^-ed the breakdown of population given in the published 1925 state 
census, and thus are one of the fey pointers available for checking 
sanpling error. 

Tite rural areas of the state were then divided into econuzaic divisions, 
and to:^ship sampling units were then picked randomly f ron each economic 

area to reflect the open country population of the econozaic areas in 

^25 ' 
1925. There vas one exception to this, however- Si>: widely dispersed 

tovmships i^ere studied by rural sociologists between 1913 and 1939 and 

it was decided to incorporate these six townships into the study because 

27 

their earlier work was valuable as a base. By chance, another early 

rural sociology survey was also uncovered, coincldentally in a township 

28 

which was already randomly picked. In all, twenty five rural toi.Tiships 
were used in tfie study in order to represent the forty-two percent of 
the Iowa population living on farms in 1925. One other compromise 
needed to be made in the sampling procedure for reasons of economy. Any 
village below 1,000 which was located within the rural toxmships was 
included in the study. Tlierefore, the village population per se was 
not sampled on an Individual community basis. 

In order to obtain the trading center and totim sampling units, all 
trading centers between 1,000 and 2,000 in population v;erc given an 
equal chance at being selected, as were the tovms between 2,000 and 
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16,000- Ov*;rall four the o£ forcer, ^and six of the latter were randonly 
sanpled, and *is thcv had a reasonable^geoBraphic spread, no substitutes 
v:ere needed- Fiiuilly, ten city neighborhoods vera randonly selected 
fron loKa cities over 16,000 in population. This operation involved 
dividing the census. *5anuscript boolcs of each city into equal segenents 
of 3,000 hpuseholds each, and randomly clioosini: ten segnents fron vhich 
a randor: sanple of households could be drawn.. 

All heads of households fron the sanpllng units were then systenatically 
saopied fron the nanuscript books of the 1925 census according to a pre- 
dcternined ratio. Every other household head and his fanily i^ere taken . 
fron the rural toimships, every fifth household head fron the villages, 
and trading centers » and every tenth household in the tovr^s and cities. 
Tiie rfsult was that each household in Iowa had an equal chance of appearing 
in the sanplc, and that all farming types and urban occupations are 
represented in proportion to their numerical importance, we have Iowa in 
nicrocosn in our sanpla. 

The stage was then set for tlie tracing process to begin through 
other records so that the ba^ic model of family characteristics, schooling, 
and occupatiun could be obtained for as many 1925 heads of household as 
possible. Tlie 1925 census asked each individual the nanes of both 
parents, and this key piece of information permitted a strategy of a 
backwards trace for intergenerational information. This allowed us to 
first search the alpiiabetlzcd 1915 state census for important intergenerational 
data, such as earnings in 1914, and occupation, and second, to use the 
fedeml soundex indexes to obtain information on the fathers of our 
heads of households. The whole sample was then traced through the 
Soundcx Indexes of 1880 and this information was utilized to find occupational 
and wealth material in the population and agricultural censuses of that 
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year. A similar process vas adopted using the Soundex indexes of the 
* 1^00 Federal census in a quest to find intergcnerational data for those 
heads of housdiuids not found in previous searches. Since older and richer 
persons are easier to trace, our intergenerational data is based on a 
slightly biased sani>le^ Use of various background controls, iiowever, 
reduces the effect or this bias on our conclusions. 

Tlierc Is little doubt, then, that in the period under analysis, 
Ioi.-a vas part of the richest and DOst isodern rural society in the vorld. 
According to the 1930 census, only a few counties in the state failed to 
score over HQZ on an index designed to calculate fara modernity. The 
index calculated the percentage of farms with electricity, a telephone, 
a radio, an automobile, and piped tv-ater. Of all the states in the 
union, Iowa received the highest rating."' It was unfortunate that 
suitable data fron poorer midwestern states was not available to siake 
legi^-inate comparisons, and this will obviously limit findings. Still, 
Io:>'a in the first two decades of this century was representative of a 
large part of Ainerica, and especially of the midwest. In fact, Iowa was 
probably representative of fifty percent of the nation that was non- 
south, and non-metropolitan. For even though the cornbelt did not cover 
much of this area^, the northern rural/small city soci«al, educational and 
ethnic structures reseoble Iowa fairly well. 
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QL^iPTER III 
Education and Social Structure 



Fron tiie state's founding, Ioi:a had a jiunbcr of advantages vhich 
ciade education a priority, asong the inportant zziinority of the population. 
T!ie pioneer Yankee elite had a strong interest in education and sought 
the advice of Horace Hann vhen it set up the framework for the state 
educational system.^ Tlie .elite helped found a nunber of colleges which 
brought a veneer of higher learning to the rolling prairies. Equally 
inportant for building the foundations of educational policy, Iowa's 
rich famlands nrade its population reasonably generous by 19th century 
standards in voting taxes for the niaintenance of local country schools- 
Ioi;a could afford to invest in modernity. The layout of the state in a 
grid pattern, its centrally placed county seats, and its one-room schoolhouses 
set at geonetric intervals in each toimship and controlled locally produced 
a 19th century realization of the Jeffersonian ideal of a rural society 
dominated by independent yeoman. Still the standards of the nid-19th 
century were no longer applicable to those of the early 20th century— 
and most thoughtful lowans knew it. As late as 1910 the state did not 
allocate any funds for primary or secondary education, forcing local 
authorities to finance education entirely from property taxes. Two 
other raidwestern states, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, had begun appropriating 
state funds for rural high school education, as had a number of other 
"progressive" states. Iowa, however, remained in the company of the 
south, and Illinois, Missouri, and South Dakota in making no provisions 
for state aid to education. 

This chapter seeks to provide and analyze material which is basic 
to fulfilling the first aim of this study: to assess the extent of 
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cdvcaticnal attninnent in a rurally oriented soci<ity, to gauge i;!iac 
types of education nost Iowant» obtained^ and to look at patterns in the 
education of their Ciiildren. But first let us return to the actual 
conziunitie:; sanpled to gain a better feel of Iowa in the first years of 
this century. 

The Texture of Cognuaities 

Although the census bureau designated urban cocimunities as places 
ov'er 2,500 in 1920, there has been considerable debate ever since over 
this classification. In loi/a, v;here "a city" meant something very 
different than what it did in an eastern industrial state, comnunities 
can be classified jaore specifically. In nost instances our dividing 
line t«;hen we talk of "urban" Iowa signifies any community over 1,000 in 
population. However, there is a need to clarify the position of villages 
(places with populations of 10 through 999) and trading centers (communities 
bettreen 1,000 and 1,999) in the hierarchy of communities.^ 

About 8% of the Iowa population lived in villages in 1925.^ Villages 
served a dual function: they acted as the center of the local trading 
area for the surrounding farm community, and also as the m.ost usual 
place of retirement for farmers — this before the age of well maintained 
geriatric hones in the major Iowa cities, and in Florida and the southwest. 
A "typical" Iowa village consisted of a crossroads community, with a 
couple of banks, two or three groceries, a hardware store, a blacksmith's 

shop, a gas station and garage, a restaurant, a post office, a doctor 

i 

and a la^;ycr, a grain elevator, and, if it v;as on a railroad line, a 
station. Villages had their own school systems, v/hich usually contained 



a graded clencntnry school and at least two grades of high scliool. A 
"typical" tradinj; center under 2,000 in population duplicated all these 
f'icilltii;s% but sirxc it ija> a larger corsiunity, its services verc of a 
higher standard and they iiad more variety. In addition, a nunber of 
trading centers of this size i;ere also county seats tAich not only added 
substantially to the tovnis importance as a judicial center with an added 
nunber of professionals, but ali>o transformed the coinnunity aesthetically. 
For in a county seat the courthouse, and the courthouse square, invariably 
added a certain tone to what otherwise would have been an utterly ordinary 
appearance and atnosphere. The educational facilities in a trading 
center also reflected its greater ioportance and larger size. 

To be sure the gradations between villages, trading centers, towns, 
and even the larger cities over 16,000, were somewhat blurred. Hox^ever, 
they ^^'cre specific enough tc differentiate between urban Iowa and village 
Icwa, But was there a similar distinction between open country areas 
and the villages? From the viewpoint of education, xv-hich is central to 
this study, there would seem to be definite line of demarcation between 
graded schools and one room country schools. In addition, the spatial 
layout of the farms in the state allox,?ed for a physical separation of 
farmer fron villager. It was almost universally true that the farm 
house was located on the prairie outside villages, near, or in the 
center :)f, the land x/hich the resident farm family cultivated. One key 
demographic pattern differentiates villages from open country. As many 
as 557 of the open country heads ol household were under 45 years of age 
in 1925, only 40% of the village population was in this age bracket. 
Open country Iowa, which also Iiad proportionately a younger head of 
household population than any other of the urban areas, x;as agriculturally 
distinctive also. In the cornbelt, unlike other farming areas in the 
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nation i;here vast ncrcaces •.;ere useless for nny form of cultivation, 
under 10? of loiia land was unsuitable for agriculture. Once the prairie 
Mas drained, a farner could turn his SO or 160 acres into an intensive 
operation using ncthods which resemble to a remarkable degree some kind 
of Si2all processing plant. Tlie factories in the field metaphor could 
not be applied in every area of the state. Some land !iad high gradients, 
and poor soil, or xjas too wooded for tlie liigh pressure agriculture of 
the flat prairies. But the monotony of the cornbelt,. with its thousands 
of acres of corn and small grains, its farmsteads, barns, cribs and 
windmills, and its dirt roads running due north-south and east-west 
can be deceiving. For Iox;a contained a remarkably varied number of 
communities which would surprise an outsider. 

Our 61 different sampling places showed this variety, and at the 
same time we believe t;ere a representative cross section of the state, 
(See Figure 3.1). 

The Texture of Communities 

The open country toi^ships ranged from a marginal agricultural and 
coal mining community in Appanoose county on the Missouri border, to a 
corn and cattle rearing totmship in northwest Clay county with characteristics 
which x^rould be called "typical cornbelt." With one exception the poorest 
tot/nships, by Iowa standards, were all situated in the southern triangle 
which had its apex at Des Moines and went roughly southeast and southx^est 
to the Missouri border. For the most part our sample townships in this 
triangle v;erc lOOZ old stock in ethnic composition; however, elsewhere 
in the state the population v;as more ethnically varied. The only totally 
ethnic rural sampling points included Military in Hinneshiek», and Pleasant 
Valley in Carroll v;hich were German Catholic; Lincoln in Scott, an 
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agnostic Cerisan community; and Dougherty in Cerro Gordo, vhicli vjas Irish 
Catholic. Furthermore, a number of toi^nships in the northern part of 
the state had nore Cernan Protestants, and Scandinavians than they had 
old stock Americans. But no one ethnic group dominated townships such 
as Jefferson in Shelby, Grove in Ilubboldt, and Franklin in Story. 

Undoubtedly the "model" rural community in the saisple was Orange in 
Black Hawk, just south of Uaterloo. Treated with sone deference by 
state authorities, the tomship was the subject of the first sociological 
survey conducted by the rural sociology section at Iowa State College 
around 1917. The township xjas a community of Dunkards, or as they 
called themselves in 1925, United Brethren/ Composed of Pennsylvania 
Dutch, they liad originally migrated from Somerset county, Pennsylvania 
from the 1870' s onwards. It was the strength of its open country church 
which gave Orange its distinctive modern flavor, for its vigorous membership 
not only sponsored religious activities, but also a v:ell run educational 
program. In addition, the community ran five different cooperative 
organisations Xv'hich included a telephone company, an egg selling association, 
a threshing and cow testing cooperative, and a creamery. It was not 
surprising that in such an atmosphere the farmers combined in 1916 to 
build a consolidated school, x/nich, x/ith one other, x/as the only genuinely 
"open country" consolidated school in the sample. An average of 12 in 
each class graduated from the high school each year. All in all the 
satisfactory standards prompted a US Office of Education researcher to 
praise the system which he maintained compared well "with the best 
systems in the state. "^ Orange, township was obviously an exceptional 
environment; its strong religious base fostered social programs which 
enlivened and solidified the community. Parents had a respect for 
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cduuation, ant! thuy preferred to invest in vliat Daldvin called "enduring 
Values," rather tiian solely mterial pursuits. 

silthou^^ii no other rural township in the sanple approached the 
organizjtional leadership shelved by Orange, a nuisbcr of villages vithin 
sanpled t4n>"nships iiad consolidated schools lAich catered to the needs of 
the children of the village and surrounding area* Probably the best 
orfiani2ed v;cre the schools at Gilbert just north of i\nes in Story County, 
and in Uaukee ten sailes tv'esc of Des rioines in Dallas. VJhile it would be 
incorrect to suggest that consolidation, or progressivism in rural 
Iowa education occnrcd in areas doninated by urban centers — siuch of the 
consolidation took place in the isolated nor thi/es tern part of the state — 
these two villages did benefit fron being near large toi^ns. As vas the 
case t/ith Orange, teachers in these communities could be attracted and 
held by the s>steias when there v/as sone promise of urban diversions. In 
all 17 out of the 25 sampled to^mships had had grade schools and high 
schools witiiin their boundaries in 1925. Of the townships which did 
net; only four could be classified as isolated. One near Ioi;a City sent 
a number of its children to the nearby university toi;n to school; and 
another toi*ii:uiip outside D«ivenport was in reasonable coimauting distunce 
of first class secondary school facilities* In general, however, a 
large percentage of children relied on the local toimship school for 
their education. The distance from school x/as an important factor ir^ 
higli sciiool attendance. As many as 90Z of all children who lived within 
one rjile of a high school had some high scliool training in the late 
1930' s, whereas only 39Z of children wlio lived ten miles from a high 
school enrolled^ Althougli a decade earlier in very similar conditions 
secondary education was available, or near at hand, it needed a special 
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3.12 

effort on the part of both rural parents and cliildren alike to obtain a 
higli scliool diploma- 

laost Icua trading centers, and to-^-ns, liad standardized their school 
systens by 1900- This ceant tliat they all had a high school, and perhaps 
tvo elorentary schools by the turn of the century. The naj oritur of the 
cities in the sanple had high schools operating by the second half of 
the 1870' s, t'iCh the eastern cities such as Dubuque and Burlington, 
^'hose high school opened In 186S, showing the lead. 

Although one of tiie four tot^ns in the sanple with a population 
belou 20D0 uas a county seat> Clarksville, Holstein, Traer, and Leon, 
vierc* basically trading centers serving, like the villages, a farm hinterland. 
Leon i^*ith an appearance and reputation of a rlissouri coissunity i^as the 
county seat of Decatur in an area of the "southern triangle" plagued by 
poor soil and a population intent on out-algration- Doth Traer and 
Clarksville trcre north central tovns serving as retirement and trading 
centers for fansers in prosperous counties- And Holstein, in the norUwest, 
as its naE^c laplies, t/as a center fpr a population whose roots went back 
to tho Gerinan province of that name, and was therefore heavily Gerznan 
Lu the ran • 

Tile mediun sized tovms in the sample showed a greater variety in 
their ethnic coniposition and in their economic base. Shenandoah 
(population 5500 in 1925) was, despite its position on the edge of the 
southern triangle, a center of entrepreneurial initiative. Tlie town 
from the early part of the century v;as a center of the seed Industry, 
and rather than corn fields, nuch of the acreage around the town was * 
dovoted Lu horticulture. In complete contrast was the smnllcr Gernian 
Catholic coimnunity uf DycrsvJLllc (pupuLitlon 2100) in western Dubuque County. 
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In the C4:ntar of th%* town i:as the larf.e Catholic basilica of St. Francis 

vhoi^ spiri; dominated the skvline for nil^s around giving Dyersville Ji 

\ 

distinctly £urcpc*sn llavi^r. 'Jiti* its prcdorainantly Ditholic population, 
the tovn supported both a parochial and a public school systen. In 
tact, apart tror: the Catholic scliools in Dubuque, and two other catholic 
villai^es, this vas the only comunity vith parochial schools in the 
study. 

Aii till- other tovns in the nediun si^e group i^ere county scats. 
lUxi^iv^u (piipuiation 2100) a little less than half \:ay between loua City 
and b^^s Ikunci. un the !lock Island railroad, and Crcs ton, (population 8200) 
vlth it^ liurlinnton shopi>, iverc railroad toxms. Forest City, (population 2000) 
iatur to be ciide fanous by the notor honie builder bearing the name of 
the surrounding, county of IJinnebago, uas in 1925, purely a fam center 
and county ^eat w'ith a predoninantly I^oruegian population. Lastly 
VJubster Clcy (population 6600) on the Illinois Central nain line ironj 
tubuque to Sioux City, t;as a typical Yankee prairie town in the middle 
of ricn farm land. If a coL-siunity can be singled out as an example of 
all that Idas bust in srrall coim lov^a, l/ebster City would serve splendidly. 
Its school system was of a high standard, it had good communications > a 
nodern business district, and a fine library. 

As was pointed out earlier, the larger cities uere sarapled by 
neighborhoods, rather than as a whole, and their characteristics are 
best shovm in thit> way. If v;e begin at the eastern end of the state on 
t'ne !!i,sbis3ippi v;e find that the neighborhood sarapled in Burlington 
(populat^ion 26,000) was largely a blue collar area with a number of men 
enp laved at the laty*^ railroad v;orks elsewhere in the city. Tiie area in 
Clinton (also 26,000 total) vns also part of the central city, blue 
collar, and largely settled by railroad workers employed by the Chicago 
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and nortiiKcsccm. Both the Burlington and Clinton sacplcs rcscnblcd 
each other ethnically, with a larger percentage of Gemans than any 
otlier ethnic group, and laore Scandanavlans than Old Stock Anericans- 
Both cities had crou-n only slightly since 1900. Still further north on 
the river in Dufauque (population 41,000), the sanpled neighborhood %:as 
part of a new housing tract in the southwestern part of the city high on 
the bluffs overlooking the downtovrn area and the Hississippi- because 
this vas a middle class area, a stoag Catholic representation was not as 
pronounced as it night otherwise have been in another neighborhood. 
About a quarter of the sacple were Irish Catholics, another 25Z Gernan 
Catholics, with the remainder Old Stock Protestants. 

Cedar Rapids (population 55,000) provided this study x;ith its only 
city neighborhood which could be singled out as upper middle class: the 
sample was taken fron the northwestern part of the city in an area which 
contained large homes and newer apartment buildings, with well tended 
iavjiis, and eln lined streets. A number of the blue collar sample meabers 
turned out to be servants, or in one case a gardener- In contrast the 
sanple from Ottumwa, (population 26,000) like those from the other 
southern Iowa urban areas sampled, was almost totally old stock, but 
also had the lowest mean status score of all the city communitlps sampled. 
The neighborhood x:as across the Des Moines river from the Zlcrrell meat 
packing plant, the largest employer in the city, and was predominantly a 
community of transplanted rural migrants. 

The largest industrial concerns in and around Des Moines (population 
141,000) in 1925 v/ere coal mines; otherwise, apart from the railroads, 
it was to a considerable extent a white collar city with insurance and state 
govemmeat the principal lar^e employers. Fortuitously our sample 
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randonly picked clirce areas v;hich i;erc fairly representative of the city 
as a tmolc- The first on the nortiu*-estern side of the city nenr Drake 
University, ua^ a nct-ly planted area of niddle class iorans who cade a 
living in insurance, real estate, or ovmed cediuo sized businesses. 
AlthouRli this area was not as affluent as the "stockbroker Tudor" bilt a 
little to the south, its residents were upwardly mobile individualJ 
whose large hone icortgajjes fitted the fast paced atmosphere of urban 
Anerica in the 1920 's. Hie second neighborhood in Des Moines was an 
area of apartment and rooming houses on the ivCiitern edge of the doimtovm 
area. Ati the only representative in the sample containing "a' big city*' 
flavor, this was a tran^^ient neighborhood, but did contain a lainority of 
high status childless couples, and single professional mles. * Generally 
this xv^as an urban area typical of inany large cities in the country vjxth 
a nobile population of white collar x^orkers living within walking distance 
of their work in downtown offices. Our final Des Moines sample locality 
was in a rundoi.Ti section which surrounded the State Capitol. Over 207^ 
of tail neighborliood was southern born, and from a status point of vie:;, 
only the Ottuisv/a sample scored lower. Tlie neigliborhood had a sprinkling 
of Blacks and Swedes, but otherwise, like the other Des Iloines sampling 
units, was over 652 old stock. Host families lived in overcrowded frame 
houses, and although it could hardly be called a slum area, the neighborhood 
clearly needed physical rejuvenation. 

Like Webster City, Mason City (population 23,000) \ms, a prairie 
town with a pleasant central area dominated by a tree lined square^ 
After Ames, Mason City v/as the fastest growing place in Iowa, and city 
fathers had sensibly eULured that the community's only industrial concern, 
a Imge cement plant, was banished to the outskirts* Hence our sampling 
area, a middle class neighborhood with the inevitable elm^ trees and 
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fracc- houses, uas shielded fron anythinf. that would sour the atnospherc-^ 

Finally our two res tern leva city neiijhborhoods in Sioux City and 
Council Bluffs uere sicdlar in their ethnic heterogeneity, blue collar 
status, and o'/erall appearance. In Sioux City (population" 76,000) the 
area chosen i/as on the northwest fringes of the ciry, "a blue collar 
suburb," with a nunber of residents t-orking across toim at the' neat 
packing plant. Further south on tha Missouri river. Council Bluffs 
(population 40,000) was one of the larger railroad junctions in the 
laid'-'t-st, with no less than eight nain lines converging. Kot suprisingly 
isost njen in the sample i;erc connected in some way to naking a living on 
Che railroad, and lived on either side of the- main street of tlie city 
i;ithin easy reach of the railroad yards to the south. ~" 

Ic be- sure there was considerable socioeconomic distance between 
oar sophisticated upper middle class sampling area in Cedar Rapids and 
the hill farmers scratching a living on some of the poorest land in the 
state in Brandon Township in Jackson county on the Mississippi. However, 
one common bond held all lowans together: a close proximity to the land. 
For the vast majority of urban dwellers were only one generation off the 
farm. IJhether they v;ere Italian coalminers working in the deep shaft 
mine in Walnut Toi^nship near Des Moines^ or a druggist in Ores ton, or a 
credit manager in Des Hoines, or a Scottish golf professional in Cedar 
Rapids, all these men had left rural backgrounds behind in Europe or 
Iowa, and had not followed their fathers into farming. In short no one 
in the state in 1925 was very far removed from a "country past."^ 
l-;hile VIC. would commit an ecological fallacy in discussing the 
citywido educational system in regard to our sampling units in the 
larger Iowa comniiniti es ,' it v/ould seera obvious that potentially all 
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urban ciiildren i^'ould have some advantage over rural and village children 

because of superior facilities, tniether it t'as advantageous to cone 

Iron a snail tcini or a city as far as educational and occupational 

achievecent vas concerned is something we shall endeavor to find out- 

Certainly there were advantages and disadvantages to both types of 

corj3unity. The primary schools in most cities would be nore homogeneous 

than those in small toims. This might or night not have been an advanta£ 

to lower class children wlio would not have to compete vjith those from 

laore affluent homes. On the other hand^ teachers coopered for positions 

in the schools with the highest status children, and inevitably the best 

facilities and equipnent were found in the schools on the right side of 

the tracks. In the smaller corjaunity as Hollingshead has shown, status 

did preoccupy a large iiniouat of tinie and energy in the neighborhood of 

the r.chool, but the competition oL a heterogeneous environment might 

possibly have stirred the lower status child to greater achievement.^ 

If secondary i;chooling vas available to all urban and village 

residents, college education was another matter. In the 1920's the 

« 

authorities did begin opening junior public colleges in selected citxes, 
but for the majority of our sample a college education necessitated 
moving away from home."^^ Only four cities in our sample had four year 
liberal arts colleges in them. Drake University in Des .Moines catered 
for commuter students, especially in its professional schools, but like 
nearby Dcs Ifoines University, was predominantly a four year liberal arts 
college. In Cedar Kapids there was Coe> a small denominatior-*! four 
year school wlrlch was largely boa;;±ing orientated. Dubuqpe had tv;o 
denoninatlonal liberal arts colleges, and Sioux City had one^which was 
commuter orientated. But. by and large, most lowans x^ho v/ent ai;ay to 
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collefie enrolled at one of the three ^tate universities in lovya City, 

or Cedar* Fall^, As v:e shall see later in the study, they icere a 
select* group. ' 

Type of Schooling and Social Structure . 

Considering the primacy of the country school in the history of 
education in the United States, it is remarkable that alniost no career 
analysi-5 has ever been undertaken to inquire to the advantages or handicaps 
of rural ''one-roon" schooling* Numerous studies were undertaken fron 
the 192p's onward imicfii used sophisticated testing procedures to show 
ttiat country schools, contrary to public belief at the tine, were considerably 
inferior to eitl.er consolidated school or graded village schools in 
disseminating the fundamentals of education to their pupils* "'^^ In order 
to investigate foua patterns, v;e will divide the population into three 
basic categories: these who had secondary schooling (9th grade or 
^q.ve); those who attended a graded primary school (either in a town or 
in a consolidated rural sciiool); and those who were country school 
educated, l/ith the' population categorized in this way, a feeling for 
the spread of educational attainment, the effects of different social 
and economic background upon education, and in turn the influence of the 
type of schooling Iiad on men lives, can be better understood. 

A fundamental question worth ansx/cring at the outset is whether the 
educational experiences of the men in this study reflected the gradual 
iraprovemeut of education in the llidwest. It is reassuring to note that 
if the attendance of graded primary or secondary schooling is taken as- a 
rough indicator Qf pronress, tlien the early twentieth century was a time 
of ste<idy gains. Table 3.3 shows that^ decade by decade fewer in each 
age group attended only country schools. Of t!ie oldest cohort In the 
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Table 3*3 

and Type of Schooling 
1925 in Percent 
(read doim) 



3.21 



Type of School/Age 


Under 24 


25-34, 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


total 


Country only 


22 


26 


33 


44 


52 


62 




Graded Prinary 


32 


38 


33 


34 


31 


26 




Secondary or nsore 


46 


36 


29 


22 


17' 


12 




V. 


152 . 


935 


988 


892 


652 


512 


4131 


z 


3.7 


22.6 


23.9 


21.4 


15.8 


12.4 


lOOZ 



Table 3.4 

locality, 1925 and Type 
of Schooling in Percent 
(read doim) 



Type of School/Locality 


Open 
Countr%' 


Village 


Trading 
Center 


Tovm 


City 




Country only 


53 


37 


43 


33 


17 




Graded Prinary 


27 


34 


23 


41 


49 




Secondary or more 


20" 


28 


35 


27 


33 






1768 


363 


340 


671 


989 


4131 


z 


42.8 


8.8 


8.2 


162 


23.9 


100% 
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study, those 65 or above in 1925, 622 iiad acquired their educational 
evpc-rience in "the oae-roon" school house, and 12i? had gone to a high 
school. !.liurea5 the youngest generation, born after 1900, only 222 
vere country school educated, and 462 had at least some high school 
experience. Presujzably these patterns can be largely attributed to 
gradual urbanization, and school reorganization, and hovjever iruch it vas 
distasteful to rural people, the influences of tovn culture on the 
country neighborhood. For it vas also noticeable that there was nuch 
les*; vrjriations in the proportion of each age group uho vent to elementary 
grade schools but never continued. In the towns where grade school was 
standard, and bureaucratic controls were unifona, change was less xnnrked. 
Tliese data would seem to indicate that the cost interesting patterns of 
change rdght come from those with country backgrounds- 

Wiile T:e will investigate this niore thoroughly in a later chapter 
on social ability, a glance at table 3.4 shows that when Iowa was 
divided- into ecological areas, country schooling remained the usual 
experience of all except those living in trading centers, tovms, and 
cities. As tiany as 55Z of all rural dwellers, had only attended a one- 
roon school and rural origin of the population which highlighted by the 
fact thrit over a third of the village, trading center, and tovni population 
had this educational background. In every type of consnunity lowans quit 
school at the eighth grade or before, rather than continuing their 
secondary education. One other pattern in the ecological distribution 
of educafional attainment by type of schooling,^ needs coininent. In urban 
Iowa, trading centers, had proportionately the largest number of rural 
educated heads of household, and also the greatest nurfber of those who 
had sone secondary schooling. As has been already Indicated, trading 
centers performed a double function. They were at once and the same 
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tirjc a retironent haven lor farriers, and a central service point for 
surrotindins countryside. IJith fe^ industrial corkers i.'ithiji then, this 
caused a dichototg? in thu occupational structure vhich placed retired 
£arEkfr*5, and farn labors; on one side, and the merchants and professionals, 
vho vc-rc better educated, on the other. Apart fron these discrepancies 
and the fact that relatively fo^ city d^jellers attended rural schools, 
educational attainment patterns, u^ere fairly unifom throughout the 
-^tacf, another indicator of homogeneity in the different types of cozzz;unity. 

IHien the extent of rural education \7as conpared with the ascribed 
characteristics such as place of birth, religion, and ethnicity, some 
further patterns energed to tell us sonjething about the loica population. 
Obviously where an individual vas faorn had an irsportant bearing on his 
educational chances. l?ot very surprisingly, those born outside fhe 
United States were rsore likely to have had a scanty education, and i:ere 
least likely to have attended secondary school. (Table 3.5) At the 
sane tine, ail in-aigrants, except those born in the western part of the 
country (ICansas, ilebrasica, and South Dakota were included here) were 
also more likely to have only a country school education. The high 
proportions fron the south, Illinois and Missouri, vere to be expected 
in vloxT of tiie low standards of rural education in both those states and 
in that region. Easterners formed a somewhat older age group Xirhich has 
nigrated to Iowa early in their lives and this caused their concentration 
vithln the rural educated. The apparent advantage of westerners, on the 
other hand v/as to a certain extent the result of younger age and our 
classification, not on iiwifcatfon of the superior educational standards 
in IJebrasha and South Dakota. In fact, many of these men came from 
cXties such as Oiraha and Sioux Falls, near the Iowa line, and therefore 
had Rrcacax opportunity for secondary education than those v;ith different 
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Birttiplace and Type of 
Educat:iop> 1925 
(read dov:n) 

Type of Schooling/ E^i^^ 



Birchplace 


Iowa 


East 


Hidu'est 


South 


l;est 


111. 


l-Io. 


Europe 




Country 


36 




36 


40 


24 


42 


4& 


53 




Graded Primary 


33 


32 


4C 


37 


38 


33 


33 


37 




Secondary 


30 


20 


25 


23 


38 


25 


20 






»• 


2388 


267 


241 


57 


139 


323 


147 


569 


4131 


/■ 


57.y 


6.5 


5-8 


1.4 


3-4 


7.3 


3.6 


13.8 


lOOZ 
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orii;i:r^. t?n balarxi:, tht; nativt? bom Iwans had .1 srx^re even Jistrlbuticn 
tlian ncn-nativc-, and ti.i^ t^ngentially inaicatcd ;l lightly higher standards 

Other ascribed cliaracteri^tic^ ^ in p^rs i:iil.ir, r*^ligi/>jss nt^i ntijip 
crJ :^ffill_tic2* veri. central to oar schoxza of identiXyinc i^overs and 
i*haticrs ancm' the* |»enurai pojmiatiun for bringinj; Iowa into the twentieth 
century. Tables 3.6 and 3.7 shcrj tijat each ethnic group vas generally 
edtxcarc*d in rur^l schools, but that the British, the -Americans, and the 
Jjii^hi hcho ucre prejfoninately urban) t^ere nore likely to seek secondary 
education, However, religion alone, or better still, coisbiiied uith 
etlinicity in the case of Irish and Gercian Catholic did produce cere 
proni^ing patterns to as^sist in elucidating our hypothesis that pietistic 
old .3t<K?f Protci>t*inti, weri; xzudernizers, and that liturgicals were traditionalisti 
viien investing in education. Tlie patterns displayed here need careiul 
analysis, for place of residence tended to blur distinctions. ikn>'ever, 
apart froz:; the Iri^h and Scandinavians, uur formula tion did seen to hold 
up about thu percuptiuni> different groups held of the position of education 
in a nodernizinj* vorld. 

Certainly there is nothing prophetic in predicting that nen V7ith 
ruril education should hull lov; ^tatu^ urban occupations in a disprupartionate 
nunber^ In Table 3.8, aa expected, farmers and farm laborers v;ere 
predoninantly educated at rural schools. The only other occupational 
group uith siitalar background,s> the unskilled laborers, were mostly ex- 
farnc-ri. or Earn laborers whose luck had run out, and v;ho had noved av;ay 
froa agriculture. For the total population a more precise indicator of 
dlf fcrentlatinjj thu effect of rural, graded, and secondary education 
perhaps nlgfit be income. 
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Table 3.6 

Ethnicity and Type of 
Education, 1925 



Schooling/ 
Ethnicity 


JUlsSt/ 

Southern 
Eurrpe 


Old 
Stock 


Scandi- 
navian 


Fritish 


Other 
!?. Europe 


Corisan 


Irish 


Country 


41 


3iJ 


43 4 


40 


45 


43 


33 


Graded Prinat 


y 42 


31 


41 


33 


39 


39 


37 


Secondary 


17 


32 


17 


27 


17 


18 


25 




33 


2190 


339 


243 


S3 


352 


336 




2.1 


53 0 


8.2 


5.9 


2.0 


20.6 


S.l 








Table 
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4131 

leoj; 



Keligion ind Type of 
ndxica^^%on, 1925 
(read doim) 



Type of 

Education/ 

Helijuon 


None 


Frot 
Unsp 


High Status 
Prot 


Loi-7 Status 
Prot 


Lutheran 


Catholic 


Jewish 


Country 


53 


28 


28 


28 


46 


36 


1'* 


Craded Friisary 


2 


43 


20 


31 


39 


46 


43 


Secondary 


21 


29 


53 


31 


15 


18 


43 




977 


653 


280 


1071 


491 


640 


14 4131 


7, 2 


3.7 


15.9 


0.8 


25-9 


11,9 


155 


0,3 100% 



^Source- Sanple Data, 
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l'afortup.atc-ly in none of the sscples gathered for tiie study u-ere we 
able to distingui:Jh between thosa »ho obtained primary schooling in the 
country sci:oi*ls but who ijent on to high school, and those who obtained 
all their education in graded systeas- For this reason soce inportant 
insights into the- inpact of early education on achievecent slipped 
through our grasp. Tiierefore, this first skirmish «ith an analysis of 
eccnonic returns for type of education received, can only realistically 
cake- cor.parisons between non-high school nen. In our separate supplenentary 
sanplc- of urban aen taken in 1915, country schooling «as worth $125.00 
Itiss than a graded pricjary scisool education. Those nen '^ho received 
btt-ween 5 and 3 years of graded schooling earned §165.00 core than tijose 
Mho iiad spent die equivi.le.nt anKJunt of tine at a rural, one-room school. 
Of course, the rural educated sen, as rural urban migrants , had several 
other factors v;orking against thea besides their educational background. 
At this juncture, it i:ould be unwise to give <a definitive judgment on 
the effect of rural education on earnings, because when ;.'e look at the 
piaterlal froa the tnain sample (Table 3.9), rural schooling was i/ell 
represented in both the lowest and the highest income brackets. Obviously, 
to the farner past niddle age, the ability to earn two thousand dollars 
or Kore had little to do with a sonewhat skimpy education 40 years 
before. L'tiile these kinds of questions will be taclded in greater detail 
below, it would suem tiiat type of education at tlie elementary level did 
not have much effect on the like chances of individuals who stayed in 
the cnvironnent in t.-hich he was raised. 

In 3925 the rural school was still Very much a force to be reckoned 
wltti in Iown~indc-c-d Xfc still had another 30 years of useful life. 
However, the fact tliat well under 502 of male heads of households in a 
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Table 3.S 

Type of Education and Occupation, 1923 
In Porcent 
(xead dotm) 



Type of 

Schooliiig/ 

Occupation 


Prcf 






Snail 
Bus 


Hhite Skilled Oper- 
Collar Bl Collar atcr 


lab 


Lab Rctd 


Country 


2 


13 


54 


16 


10 


22 


22 


44 


57 53 


Graded I'riisary 6 


13 


27 


34 


35 


54 


55 


45 


31 34 


Secondary 


93 


69 


19 


50 


55 


24 


23 


12 


12 13 




^ 121 


"^97" 


1797 


326 


175 


313 


412 


436 


129 3S 3394 


7. 


3.1 


2.5 


46.1 


8.4 


4,5 


8,0 


10.6 12.5 


3-3 1.0 lOOZ 



Source: Sauiple Data 



Table 3.9 

Earnings; and Type of Education 
191A 
(read do\m) 



Type of Iducation/ 
Earnings 


500 


$500-999 


SlOOO-1499 


$1500-1999 


$2000/+ 




Country 


41 


42 


38 


36 


41 




Graded Priuary 


32 


39 


30 


31 


28 




Secondary 


27 


19 


32 


33 


31 




li 


82 


693 


429 


157 


228 


2389 




36.9 


29.0 


18.0 


6.6 


9.5 


lOOZ 
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rural state received their only foraal education in a country school, 
v:a^ an Indication tliat xeforrs elements had aclileved sose success in 
diverting the pow^^r oi local control. Cu the other hand, for nost nales 
living outside the cities, irhich included a good proportion of all 
ethnic groups, rural Catjiolics and Lutherans, and nien without reiisious 
affiliation, the "little schoolhouse on the prairie" represented the 
sole fornal educational experience they received in their lives. 

Yearj; of E ducation and Social Structure 

There was a pressing need in the late nineteenth century and early 
t^v-entieth c-^nt«ry Asierica for educators to create interest in the classroom. 
It was as if they were required to sell education to parents and children, 
to attract children to school, and to keep then there as long as possible. 
In this quest th<-y were assisted by compulsory educational lax^s for 
elementary school children. But for males of 14 years old and over, 
drop-out rates still remained a problem which vocational education did 
net really solve, Iowa v;as no exception to this drop-out syndrome. 

Table 3.10 indicates that in all types of coinraunities in the State, 
except the cities, withdrav/al rather than completion was the general 
rule even before men had readied the eighth grade. As many as 802 of 
all open-country heads of households, 695^ of village, 64% of those who 
lived in trading centers, 72% of town dwellers, and 64% of city residents 
did not :\o beyond the eighth grade. Obviously tlie decision to enroll in 
high school not only provided a useful indicator of status, but also 
showed a serious desire on the part of most individuals to pursue academic 
goals. Thi.s would seem to be a fairly crucial decision, because only in 
the case of rural dv:ellers, did fev;er heads of households fail to graduate 
from high school once they had entered-'''^ 
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Years of 
Education 



Table 3.10 
I 

Years of Education and Locality 
(read down) 



Open 
Country 



Village 



Trading 
Center 



Town 



City U/7. 



5-7 



Sone lis, 9-11 



ns, 12 



Some Coll 



Coll Oraduate 



13 

3-5 
33 
10 



18 
23 
30 
10 
7 

e 



16 
.34 
16 
15 



12 
31 
31 

10 
8 



12 



20 



35 



11 



12 



1 



548 
13.3 

124 
29.6 

1290 
31.2 

453 
11. 0 

297 
7.2 

229 
5.5 

93 
2.3 



1768 



363 



346 



671 



989 4131 
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i£ I.K tal*^ all hi 1- school suilc £;raduat<3:ii .is neniers of an edncntcd 
^•lite^ cl. -y s\»rr.€»'' the top of -^hc r^-ranid cf lidjci^tional ^ittainnent 
strt^cturc- cf lo'.a* l^iL^iuut <?ue5taon5^ their advant.^jtt^ class based, 
fcr .1:5 Ti , U shoty.; mteri'ex.or^tional patterns indicate that the 

sons cf wLiLu-c.>viar tror.Wrs i:ere tv;ice as likely to reach high school 
as i,ons oi skilled cral tr.nen. And professionals i^-exe five tines as 
likely tc to cullcfie av> shilleri blue-collar workers. A final confimation 
of uu* i:;i..tunce cf a well-educated elite cones xiIxqu ue e>:anine the 
rc'laiifiish..p Lutt.oen occupation and the years of education (Table 3*12) - 
HJi.c ti-.u I eaii nunher of years of schooling for liiics in the state were 
7.7 y.-arn **r r:ll5htly less thin prii^ary sciiool equivalency, iM7 of all 
prof^s:,ion ;li:» had at Iccist 13 years of schoolin£; (one year of collepe). 
Lvt-n ir. 19 30 naticual returns showed that amonp the sane occupational 
proup onl; 70 ■ Lac the sane cnount of educational attaincent* At the 
r^anan^ria., icvul there < as also an iiapiessive showiin^ ar^onj: lorans. as 
many :'./,r' luU hifen to college, whercar. 25 years later at: the national 
level ju; t 20: of nanarcrs i/cre coilefe educated. It x;ould appear, 
that in irban lo education tras a r^rime indicator, if not cause of 
occtipatjonai status* Ai on;, lower c-cijelon white-collar worker.s (clerks) 
for c>:ai J le, alsiost J5> had f.raduated froD hiijh school, however, not one 
w/J^5 a collere )',r iduate and only 2 ; ntionc snail proprietors had attained 
college decrees. 

In the previous section x.hen earninfs and type of schooling were 

anrilyzfu, patterns sho:;ed that in this period a dynamic personality, comrion 

sense, and helpful relatives, v/erc no Ic-.ss important than educational 

cred^*ntials for rnhlnr rtrmev. 
« 

However, the idea that education had some influence^on economic 
perfotnumce was already hexnn tested as early as 1911. With imijetus 
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lable 3.11 



Father's Occupation and Percentage of High School Graduates 
and College liatriculates Anong Sons, 1925 



U High School Graduates College ^latriculates 



Professional 


25 


627. 


402 


Ilanager 


55 


55 


35 


Saall Proprietor 


no 


40 


16 


Ifnite Collar 


13 


55 


22 


Craftsman 


U5 


21 


8 


Semi-skilled 


32 


19 


5 


Unskilled Laborer 


1/0 


5 


1 


Farm O^^ner 


1212 


16 


10 


Farm Renter 


245 


1 


' 0 


Farm Laborer 


13 


7 


0 



Source: Sample Data 
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provided by thi? ^ nintry Life I^oviaia^^tj dvtall»^c surveys V'cre undirirtaLan. 

tidch anoui* ^th.r thxni.-^ con^arei. *>ducational attainuent mth earnings- 

Tile tixt't yucii stuo/^of sevijr.ii toi.Tj5livn »i'.ich fturroiznded Ithacc, I.'ei; 

Yorl:, found a MOi.Xtive rci-itionsf^ip hati?een imt f-im incoue and aziounL 

of educatic;i- Tiio Cornell researchers shoired that 54#J of ^he country 

school educated earned $M0 or less, 5J earned over §1,000^ v;hiie 20r; of 

hich :;chool fracuates had net incones of over $1000-^^ A couibelt s'-ud^' 

of townships* In Indiana, Illinois, and Ioi;a, j/ reduced even pore convincing 

evidence that education nadc a difference to indi\'idual income. J\iionf, 

tenants and fara oi/ners, hi£,h school and college training gave inipressive 

returns — ia tlie case of the tenants, college graduates received aluost 

18 

$1000 nturc than thot^e whose only education vjas in a country school. 

i.ouever, neither of these studies attempted to ctilculate the rate 

of return of years of college, or for tiiat natter, the total life earnings 

of cen with different educational bacl.^^rounds. Tvo studies in tlic 

1920' s did attempt this kind of analysis; and both found that among 

rather restricted sanples tlierc i.as a strong relationship between ar^ount 

cf bchooiing and earnings. One stuay wJiich cohr^ared the achievenent of 

brothers, found that the ncan incone of the one vlth nore education, v;as 

$1*^0 f:r«.at*^r than that of his brother. ^'^ The oxher study found that in 

192C a iii£,h sc!;og1 cducr.tion \/as voxth approximately $24,000 in comparison 

to a j^^rade school oducotiun. At the same time a college graduate could 

expect $72,000 r<orc than a hich school graduate x;hen life tiiae earnings 
20 

were calculated. 

» 

In Table %13 there does, not seem to be any doubt that when .the 
earnings of lowaiis wore correlated with age and education* ti*e legacy of 
educational attainracnt left its nark — albeit the results t;ere a little 
Ic-.o di.amcitlc than those reviewed, above. Uhile we acknowledge the iimall 
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colK-::i? an?I hii li x raj-^^te^;, A very rot:^^!* calculacion txm. the 

caC i in^:£c 4iv'*i tii^it hxrh t^clieoi ^r^iduct^si; lost /licut :/l,600 in «i*iruiii^s 
torfcnt^ ov^^r f^>ur ye*-r:., and collasa graauatef; atout 4*3,200. I^y the 
tir.if h< tL -roups t.vr<^ forty, hifh school fraduates uerc earrinr ^kbout 
52^0 n.onj dian tiiv el*»2:cntary school educated^ hut hy the tine thav liaxi 
Ti iCii-d ,,ixty tiiey earned rsore tli^^a a thousand uoll^irs nore titan Een Kho 
had ic-f t -school at thu eighth r.tadc* Siiailary the college fraduatc ot 
fdrty Mirpar.scd tit-? iiirJ) school .graduate ly $l/jQQ^ and the jap increased 
trich nr/s. };y vay of i?utl;ary^ each year a nan rx*^i older he could reckon 
on earning' 5,15 nore than tlii; pr^vioujj year. At the sar*e tine each extra 
year of s-ciioalinn '^ns worth §05 to him. Of course fsciiool costs (locd, 
lod^^inf , tuition, and travel) t^hich niflit have been anything up to a 
tii^usand dollars for the ei£ht years of ncliooling beyond the el|;hth 
trade, Ji.tvc hf^tm i;,nor*j;d. fioircverj sur^-r^cr jobs, and otiier narginal ways 
of earning noney, i-ouid have lightancid this ]5ur|len- Hov/cver calculated., 
t!i<? nonefeary r-^turn on investnent in schooling v;as excellent. But he:-; 
nuch vt^t: due to tic schoolinf, itself^ and hov; r.uch to bnchr round factors 
* Jt affected both earnlnns and tlie decision to quit school? 

/iS the Lridgc betucca education and incotie has noi; been* establisiied, 
it remains to docuncnt v;hich f.toups uatQ crossing that hridf.e, and 
achieving hij'Ji occupatioiial status, educational attainnenti or x.hen 
r.uch natcrial was nt.t available, literacy, bar, invariably been considered, 
one of thp principal indicators of nodernxty. It i;ould be useful to 
place an ethno- religious and ecoloj'4cal perspective on the naterial in 
order to investigate clor.cly the inportance various f,roups placcd^upon 
cducaCion. This, in turn, t/ould act as a pointer 'for what nifjht be 
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ttirr*2H2 ^VLtuTi^LTl^si^tiiu Lchavior in a society the pursuit of education 

r rruir. :-: -rci*.* cifcTL on the part tliQ pu^H anJ his i^arciit:^;. 

?inct have air^tady idacec sone er^jhasij on the educated elite, 
thsir strength anon;;, the different etlmo^rcligious groups vould help to 
dtfllnc'uttr tlic patterns. Table 3.14 displays a listing of college szatriculates 
in each ethnic and religious f:rcup. In general the results shou' that 
AnrJc'Saxons did concentrate t-*re on college than did Continental Catholics 
and liturrical^. Zut at the sane tir:ej t-ernans *ifxiliated x:lth American 
churcher. shoueu enotpectcd t:tren{;th and Scandinavians weaknesses. 
Ceri:^n Cathclii.^ and Lutherans anil Old-Stock /uncricans i;ith no affiliation 
or t'irh Ic-r litalus af fili^ition vere liandicapped because of their ruralness, 
and thia is underlined because the Irish-Catholics, a predondLnantly 
urban group, had a freacer percencape of natriculates. But the 
patterns oi thM elite are not necessarily those of t!ic general population, 
and as has b*^cn jui-t :,u£neiaee, place of residence conbined x;ith ethno- 
reli*,iuu^ .-iiiliatiun uirht possibly have sone bearing upon educational 
attaincent. s!as this so? 

It is arguable that the use of educational attainnent to pauge 
itodernity an.on£ Eastern and Southern Europeans (Bohemians, Poles, Italians) 
is little more than a reflection of the lack of opportunity for education 
in the old country and in /Utcrica. ^ Their over-all nean of 5.9 years 
of education, \'ith only 5.1 years arsong those rho lived in the open 
country, shov/cd the lut/est level of educational attainj?.ent, and if this 
criteria passce jud;^,ent:nt, nore traditional orientated behavior (Table 
3.11/). Ationp lore established ethno-religious groups, such an indicator 
IMS r.or itisfactory. The spread, anong rural people, v;hen no controls 
v;ere r.ui«e for religion was small. The British, then Old Stock Americans, 
folloi/ed by Scandinavians, vith the Gerr<ans and the Irish bringing up 
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Table 3 14 

College yntriculates as a Pcrrcentage of the Ethno-roligious 

Population, 1925 

Ethno-ttellgious Group Z K 





so 




iix^^it iacsuus jtizuces chines 




1/* 


l>X:3.£XSi1 I^ly ^t^acus irXOCCSCanLS 


iA 


J 


f^iiii unajLLjL^xaccQ i^rocsc cones 


1 A 




Dritxsli, rJo Eeligion 


-4 g 


6 


Irish Protestants 


iM 


12 


Geraan Lo^* Status Protestants 


10 


15 


Old Stock Unaffiliated 


10 


39 


Old Stock Lov; Status Protestants 


8- 


65 


Irish Catholics 


6 


12 


Scandinavian Lutherans 


6 


35 


Old Stock> i:o Religion 


5 


67 


British High Status Protestants 


5 


13 


Cernan Catholics 


4 


k6 


Scandinavian Unaffiliated Protestants 


4 


4 


Gemian Lutherans 


3 


11 



I 

Source: Sample Data 
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^:^r4^ t,. * r.t't.r. er ttLno-^r* ll;.i<5ui: ccriCri'lr- t;ere plac^c ors tlie natt:rxai- 

Tor crxiiT-.lv, <:i-r»*in !aiLu*;^r.in fsn^urt* hwl cxsau o£ 7,3 ycaris of schooiinr., 

5liiJ*.- Ci.rr:aii Catisifiic:; i/hc tfisre fazriinc uerc lirdtc^d to 6.6 years of 

r^iivnzic^n. Ii, rhc city, hove\'er, each f.roui* ^'^^ 7-S years. To a certain 

d<-ri^^-<i ^Tiiilariti^.J in tlit? education of opun country people refardlcss 

of C'tliHic jtroup verc- d«ie to the cultiirnl ii;oiiition oiT ail the ethnic 

p*;Mlatii>ns, Lut this isolation rao accentuated acoaf, rural Catholics. 

Parochial i.csioolin(; i,as available in ti;o of the villaf.er, in Catholic 

toimsltiir^^ lut not in the open country itself, lliiirefore, rural Catholics, 

alrc^ady in a :;itu3tion v;here rur<tl scliooling ^^'as nedlocrc at best, icere 

further handicapped by tiieir naving no schools of fcirst choice in the 

irr^ediatc vicinity. It tms Baldi in i;«o characterised Geruan Trotestants 

aa beinL f,atcrialir*t 'r^riwited, little interented in education for its 

oim F.i±t^, and dotcrr/ined to force their children to tjork hard at fam 

chores. I ror our evidence^ it irould ^^ea that German Catholics t;ere 

even nore lanily directed and leS5 future oriented, Unfortunately our 

*iaf:a do£-f: not perinit nore definitive, insifjits into attitudinal differences 

between Gernau Cctholics and Trotestants in rural Iov;a* 

i\r. inv a.^ tl;c renainder of tiie san.ple poj^ulation ;;as concerned, 

only a rdnorit/, and a r.ruill cne at that, t;ere ncbilized to take advantage 

of the educational facilities that './ere available, and to allot/ their 

ciiildren to take full advantage of then. Cut, as the data shows, and 

as wa3 tiie case uith tfie eldtc, one particular ethno-religious grcup, 

higii status- old stuck Anicricans, uore consistently oriented tot/ards 

22 

educational aspirations. On the Xarn, their educational attainnent 
t/as neasured tt;o years ahead of the next group, and in the city they had 
4 nean of 11,6 years of education. In contrast, just to point up the 
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Table 3-15 

liean Vears of Education, Ethnicity, Heiigion, and Locality, 1925 



3.40 







SD 




Entire Population 


7.7 


3.06 


4131 


Southern Eastern Europe 


5.9 


2.85 


85 


Open Country 


5.1 


3-01 


31 


•* 

Open Country, Catholic 


4.8 


2.90 


21 


City 


L.3 


2.9 


34 


Old Stock 


3,0 


3.15 


2190 


Open Country 


7.5 


2.70 


915 


No Kellgion 


6.9 


2,60 


363 


Prot Unsp 


6.9 


2.42 


57 


High Status Prot 


9.3 


3.20 


52 


Low Status I'rot 


7.9 


2.50 


409 


Village 


8-6 


3.25 


175 


jIo Religion 


S-2 


2-97 


51 


Prot Unsp 


7-9 


4.07 


.12 


High Status Prot 


10.2 


3.30 


14 


Low Status Prot 


8.9 


3-15 


85 


Trading Center 


8-1 


3- 88 


195 


Ho Religion 


7,0 


3.47 


61 


Prot Unp 


9,0 


3.10 


27 


High Status Prot 


11.6 


4.10 


21 


Low Status Prot 


7.8 


3.85 


85 


Town 


8.0 


2.88 


398 


Ko Religion 


7.7 


2.61 


94 


Prot Unsp, 


7.8 


2.30 


81 


^ High Status Prot 


8.8 


3.10 


59 


Low Sta>us Prot 


7.9 


2.97 


143 
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3.41 



Old Stock (Cont-) 






7' 


City 


S.9 


3.52 


509 




7.S 


3.63 


110 


Prot Vnsp 


8.9 


3.2 


222 


High Status Prot 


11.6 


3.85 


42 


Un: Status Prot 


8-4 


3.24 


101 


Scandinavian 


7.4 


2.60 


339 


Open Ca«jatry 


7.5 


2-20 


136 


Lutheran 


7.4 


2-30 


72 


Village 


7-3 


3.2 


39 


Lutheran 


7.2 


3.4 


29 


Tovm 


7-5 


2.76 


65 


Lutheran 


7.5 


2.86 


40 


City 


7.4 


2.64 


91 


Prot lin.rp 


7.2 


2.90 


35 


Lutheran 


7.0 


1.80 


27 


British 


7-9 


3.14 


243 


Open Country 


7.7 


2.90 


103 


Kone 


7.2 


3.08 


38 


Low Status Prot 


S.5 


2.31 


41 


City 


8.5 


2.91 


62 


Prot Unsp 


8.2 


7-56 


20 


Other north Eurooc 


6.9 


3.01 


83 


Open Country 


6.0 


2.40 


41 


Catholic 


5.7 


2. 31 


22 


City 


8.1 


3.28 


31 
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sn 












/*3 




S52 


Open Countty 








7-0 


2.20 


405 










7*2 


2.21 


77 










7,0 


2*01 


135 


Catholxc 








6,6 


2.18 


132 












3-34 


85 


L*itheran 








6*1 


3.4 


33 


Catiiolxc 








6.8 


3.0 


35 


Trading Center 








6.7 


3*02 


88 


Hone 








5*8 


1.76 


21' 


Lutheran 








6.8 


3.47 


48 


Toot 








7*4 


3.34 


116 


Lutheran 








6.5 


2.19 


23 


Catholic 








6.6 


2.54 


47 


City 








3.4 


3.23. 


158 










8.8 


2.78 


20 


Prot Unsp 








3.1 


3*39 


45 ,4- 


nigh Status Prot 








11.2 


3*81 


13 


Lutheran 








7.91 


2.68 


24 


Catholxc 




-J 




7.92 


2.75 


39 


Irxsli 








7.76 


3*03 


336 


Cpon Country 








7.13 


2.65 


137 


IJone 








7.31 


3*18 


19 


Catholic 








6.96 


2.62 


' 97 


Village 


* 






8*6 


3*82 


42 


Catholic 








8.0 


3.57 


32 
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Ilean 


SD 




Irish (Cont.) 








TOTO 


8,5 


3.24 


41 


Catholic 


8.2 


3.30 


32 


City 


7-8 


2.86 


103 


Catholic 


7.7 


2.70 


85 



Kote; t-Hien subtotals were less than 20 categories, they were eliminated 
- from Che Table. 
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Jiflercnces xTxthin the old stock population itseii. those x^ithout any 
rellrioui. :*f fili*ttic>n sheared as; little ir.cliitction the irriarant 
uthuic L^oups to .^ursiio educational f,oals. 

Fvr all tnc* delects in the material and the lack of a sopliisticated 
attitudinui 5cale to identify a future-oriented individual, tliere would 
seen tu bv a ccuvlncinij case for iit^ing educational actainnent and ethno- 
cultural nenbership and affiliation as a proxy. Both at the college 
l€!Vtfl and ill the general population, the data indicate that the nodcrnizers 
vrere iiij..cJ pictistic Yankee Concregationalists or Scottish Presbyterians — 
but the traditionalists i;erc nore difficult to pin-point. Continental 
ethno-religious firoupa, particularly Catholics and Lutherans, were very 
nuch in evidence^ but :,o wrc Scandinavian Lutherans, and nost inportant, 
old stock Americans in toim and country x:ith no religious affiliation 
whatever. 

Eiucational 'ttiin-ent "i'thln Lao Fanily ' - - 

In conc*intratinj; on r^le head of household data, uc have i£;nored 
the vital question of female education and educational attainment among, 
other fanil5r rienLcrs* Scanty evidence from the i^lneteenth century siiows 
that /uaerican x/onen i;ere better educated than men." In loua, this uas 
also the case* For, although the correlation between a husband's 

educational levi.l *md his wife's t;as .69 shoxnnfi fairly strong educational 

> 

Iiouogeneity, it i/as noticeable that in certain instances v/omcn retained 
an ednc. In Table 3.16 x/or.en uere nore likely to be high school graduates 
than men (20.57 wonen and 15.4r' ncn) and also uere more likely to enroll 
in collen^ than-ucrc their husbands, lien, however, v;ere wore inclined 
to graduate from college, Vhile there arc several plausible explanations 
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for thin p!i4;noncinori5 Orivc:; %*erc usuaiiv y^nuf r tlran their liu,%baiid^5 
ctA thcrt^Cure they t^tulu had a f.reatcr chance to tukc advantage ox 

rreatur ednc.itional ortunitics) in an ijfricultursl society Kith its 
rural schools; intact, tbure \:at^ such a dcr^nu for teachers that sonc* 
high schi^ol education, or better stili, a high school diploma, i/as a 
desirable credential for nost i?onen. As one of the few choices of 
occupatiun open to t;iddle class \:oDcn \:as teaching, vjouen t;cre clianneled 
into Iix;;h ;*chool or often collcf.e by the prospect of certain employment 
after I'Didit^iLiun, ilen had far i::orc varied career choices; and incentives 
for thcM to stay in schotJ v/erc not so f treat unless tijey had a professional 
career in nind. As the position of wonen uas so bound up in teaching, 
and a later chapter is devoted to that purpose, let us turn to the 
evidence dealing vith children of the sanple. 

Huch t^harpcr differences \;ere evident in the .levels of education 
between generations. There is evidence frora rural sociology studies 
that in certain arcab a real iriprovcL^cnt i;as nadc in educational standards 
in the 1920s* lor cxanplc, in the Church of Brethren congregation, 
:;outhi;ef»t of lot a City, a conaiunity with a close resenblance to that of 
Oranj.e toi;nship, r.:ore enphasis placed on the tiodernization of houes 
than on the ratioiiajyL.'^ation of local educational facilities. Uhen the 
connunity v/a^ first riiudied just after l/orld Mar I, all the children of 
the coinnnity attended rural schools, and only a hclndful had graduated 
fron iiirh ^'Choel because secondary education t;as not available in the 
area, l.liilc there :as indifference to educational improvement, there 
v;as certainly no direct hostility. A little over 50Z of the respondents 
claimed they ;;ere in favor of higher taxes for consolidation o£ rural 
schools, although several added qualifications. Generally, the arguinents 



Table 3.16 

Husband's Education and Wife's Education, 1925 



Grainaar Some High Soae College Z M 

School School 

Granraar ~ - 

School 2096 462 79 73.2 2637 



Soae High / 

School 137 406 80 17.7 673 



Some 

College 58 114 124 • 8.1 296 



Total I 64.9 27.2 7.7 lOOX 

(2341) (982) (283) 3606 

Source: Sample Data 
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.ipain^t con^oiiilation centered on traiiiiportatiori 5*roMens, but ns in the ^ 
cc»x^ uniti . v;.. Im^vi -ilr. 2cy ..tudiefl, there appeared te le iittli; unctcrstnudinf; 
of citlier thu tuitftri^il or the intellectual benefits education could 
bring. 

Fortunately the sane community i/as re-studied 10 years later in 
L930 \;hen each infortiant vas asked to evaluate the greatest probleris 
tacin^ th'j farraer* The three cost comnon replies concerned coninunity 
coheiiiveiic^s^ the problem of providing better roads, and fare: price 
fluctuations. rurthert;ore> the lonp-^tert. solution of the improvement of 
educational facilities for thexr children as a neans for conbattinp the 
farn econunic ':;ituati6n, v:as never nentioned. On the pther hand, the 
decade of the ttzenties did see a t<arl;ed irproventent in the neighborhood. 

A consolidated h.if.h school had been built, and the majority of children 

. 95 

t:cre atteneinr. for at least t\;o years* ' 

St 

Universal hi^h school attendance v;as by no means evident in 1925, 
but as far a3 prxDary school attendance was concerned our data shov/s 
tit?it in uliatever way the material is analyzed, about P6r' of all eligible 
6 to K-yf,ar*olds spent at least 120 days in school in every type of 
conmunity* As a consequence it v/ould be more fruitful to ueasure grade 
retardation and drop-out frofu hi*,h school for the children of the sample, 
yrov3.dud ue are not restricted to those living at horae. 

In 'fable 3.17, the left hand panel conpares the grade retardation 
of lirlo and boys in f:rouped age categories. Female children, like their 
cotherr., showed a greater tendency to retain the correct grade than did 
nales. Again, the sane ncchanisn x/hlch t;as present in thp earlier 
generation would still neem to be ^/orhing. In the center panel, we 
comparec' the education of each father and the grade retardation of each 
eldest child. In other words wo arc slnply asking whether educational a 



^standards bein? tranr;nitc<id fron fatlser to child. For eldest 

ciixJctJ^n- « hero unfortunately tnc nunbcr ox c*i^5es of hir.h school 
fathers viis <ianperuuriy ^irrall, the better educated parents did seen to 
^transcit sone Icind of atlvantace. Those ^rith high school i^raduate 
parents ccmainly had a better showinc-than students with only an 
elenuntnry or a little hi^h school education. In the final' panel of 
Table 3*17j the perfornance of eldest children t/ere compared ii) the 
diffeieat conrtunitics in Iowa. There is a reocciirrinr, problciri x:ith 
rtunbers cf c^aor. in villaf.es, trading xenberp and touiis, but tvo points 
stand out. Lurcl youth shox/ed a considerably better porfornance than 
did their fathers, and althoupji their retardation rate was greater 
than in urban centers they did not disgrace th«nselves. Toi-nis and 
cities, irith r.:ore varied populations on which to drai;, had nore children 
in the correct p.radet; than villares and trading centers. In general, 
thoufji^ these data point to a levelling-out cf standards betv;een 
coixiunlties, i;hich sug{*ests sonie inprovement i.i rural education. 

Llicn \;c turn to the parental occupational differences v;hen conparing 
the drop-out patterns for children aged 14 through 24 ^ patterns t^rere 
tiore discernable. (Table 3. IS) As uith the intergenerational data 
;;eneratf d for their fathers the performance of eldest and second children 
had a class diraension. Among eldest children, over of those uho 
came fron high status v;hite-collar fanilies x:ere still in school.. In 
less prestigious occupations a little over 35/^ of nost children had 
reuaincd in school for secondary education. This was an improvenent 
over the previous generation. Farr children, on the other hand, continued 
to leave school before couj>leting high school lu great numbers. Furthermore 

a large perccnta.se^of eldest sons of farmers and renters were j/orking 

*' • 
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Tabl* 3.17 
GtmU lctax4atlon of EldMt ChUdcet 
t tmtmt4U 



Eeolotfteal 
Father's 

tmUrmntUtim Ei«KatloiMl UffarcatUtlM 





All 


M 


F 


Crad. 




■S 


1 


2 


3 


4 




39 


41 


37. 


36 


37 


39 


46 


58 


- 39 


29 


10-12 


SO 


SI 


49 


30 


36 


55 


43 


45 


55 


40 


13-15 


4a 


64 


33 


42 


SO 


68 


4t 


31- 


54 


63 


u-ii 


M 


73 


63 


49 


M* 


59 


St 


17 


59 


77 



fct«i IflalM haam la Mch cell, 33. • CcU h»»md oa 25 

^'CUUm.2^o,ma.y~Trmdt m C«itara.mia«aa.4.0Ban Couatrr. 

Soarca: Saapla Data. 
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Table 3.18 

X of Children Still In School^ 
«nd Father's Occupation, 
1925 



S.SO 



Eldest Children 



2ad Children 





In 
Schl 


Clrls 
At Haafe 


Fan 
Help 


In 
Schl 


Clrls 
At How 


Fan 
Belp 


Professionals 


58Z 


8Z 




7« 


16Z 




Hanagers 


64Z 


2QZ 




67Z 


27Z 


/ 


Saall Proprietors 


56Z 


13Z 




56Z 


7Z 


; 

/ 


Ht ColUr 


38Z 


17Z 




A6Z 


36Z 


/ 


Skilled Craft 


35Z 


24Z. 




Ail 


25Z 




Operators 


37Z 


21Z 




35Z 


24Z 


y 

/ 
•1 
) 


Laborers 


36Z 


23Z 




35Z 


25Z 


f 


In (kmers 


29Z 


31Z 


39Z 


37Z 


30Z. 


/ 

32Z/ 


In tenters 


33Z 


25Z 


36Z 


27Z 


30Z 


/ . 
37^ 


Tm Labs 


23Z 


27Z 


50Z 


SOZ 


17Z 


17Z> 
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7 

a- 



■il 



7 



oa their fathers* farm than were In school- One other feature of this 
table is iaportant. In oost occupational grounsi^ except professionals, 
a large nucber of daughters were living at hone, but they apparently 
vere not contributing to the fanUy inco^, for few had jobs. Aaong 
second children, as was the case with eldest children, occupational 
status vas a very clear Indicator of whether or not a child would drop 
out of high school- In a slnilar way Blue-collar workers and faraers 
left school earlier and in greater nuobers than students in h^h-status 
hoBcs. Tn sun, these data tend to support die notion that Aeerican 
secondary education was class-based in the 19205-^** 

Conclusion 

During the first 25 years of the twentieth century, rural neighborhoods 
in Iowa were tnrenched froa their conparative isolation by technological 
innovatiqns, such as the aiito«,bae, the radio, and the telephone- 
Change was so rapid that it was difficult for the average coimunity to 
clearly define itself in the n«f cultural and technological at«)sphere; 
This sense of role was nade even nore elusive in the difficult econony 
of the 1920s. It was hardly surprising that a rebirth of rural education " 
ground to a standstill when the econooic situation deteriorated- Education 
was never seriously offered as a solution to "the rural problea" as it 
was ills of "urban Anerica" in" the 1960s- 

But it would be remiss to portray indifference and apathy as the 
watchwords of rural attitudes toward educational change. Support for 
the leadership of a vocal ainprity who spoke for "the dirt fame?^^ 
against the nodemizers wtio supported rationalized agriculture, was 
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strong all over the State. Ihe Iowa Itooestead becane the chai^lon of 
the less affluent famer and added a "populist" challence to scientific - 
agriculture froo Korld War I onward. At the saiae tlx* the fara paper 
was a keen supporter of llay E. Francis, the state. superintendent of 
public Instruction elected in 1922 who dctemlned to give every encourage.en 
to those who wanted to retain the Independent rural district. As a 
strong advocate of the one-rooa schoolhouse, Francis was Investigated by 
state legislative "co^lttee when she was accused of blocking the proi^otion 
of pro-consolidation officials in 1924. Uer retireoent froQ state 
politics two years later, and the continued poor ccononlc outlook tended 
to daepen down the Issue.^^ Ifowever, it would seen obvious that below 
the surface, local control was, and would reriain, an issue which would 
continue to stir lowans. 

If rural cducatira continued to be a major headache for Iowa educators, 
bent on rationalizatiqn, urban standards gave no real cause for celebration 
either. As our material showed, prinary school attendance in the 1920s 
was alaost universal. J It was at the secondary level that drop-out rates' 
appeared to follow a class dlnension. This finding seened to agree with 
the contemporary data that was collected for scattered Io,« cities which 
shov/ed that hlgli- school attendance was largely the domain of children 
froa white-collar hones. 

Like the children of less affluent fanaers, urban working-class 
students were also rarely touched by influences which took seriously 
that education was the passport to upirard ability. 



Jtn-generalT-theref^eT-the subjects of this s^y lived in a transitional 



period, when for the najority who were not intent on professional careers, 
education was a luxury. For fanaers, the prosperity of the first decades 
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of the twentieth century nade aost reluctant to Invest In sonethlng as 
nebulous as education as a lone tern solution to their probleas. In the 
towis and cities, working class Indifference to education uas also 
understandable. In a state such as Iowa, where so nany urbanites were 
only one or two ceneratlons a\7a7*fron the land, the novelty of urban 
living bolstered by regular but nodest wages, was enough to keep the 
najorlty satisfied. For then scliooling was looked upon as a period of 
frustration to be tolerated before they could do out into the world to 
cam a living. Our aaterial largely corroborated the Baldwin typology 
of a "nodern" versus "traditional" approach to education, with high 
status Protestants being the only ethno-rellgious group with a clearly 
identifiable concern for educational attalnuent in all areas of the 
state. As Baldwin indicated the "Cedar Creekers" xiere in the vanguard 
in fara conounities, zaa our evidence would suggest sliailar trends. The 
next three chapters vri.ll be devoted to this achlevenent process, and 
trfiat factors were iiapoztant for social nobility in a rural envlronoent. 
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a discussion of the nonendature and classification of coaaunities 
in lova* 

George Van Tungeln, "Social Survey of Otance Township Black Hawk 
County, Iowa," Iow a Ap,rlcultural ExperimPnr Bulletin 
Ho. 1S4; and llary CatipbeU, "Orange Township Consolidated School, 
Black Ilawk, County, Iowa." U.S. Bureau of r^....^,-.„, r^^i j^^^^^ 
lio. 30, November 1924. 

R.C. Williams, "Type of High School District as a Factor in iligh 
School Attendance in Iov;a," Iov;a State S»nPrintendent of p„m<. 
Instruction . October 1938. 
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7. Eolland S. Uallls, «A Civil Survey of an Iowa liinlcipality," 
En^lneerlnR Extension D epartaent. T«?a State Collef> e. l,'o. 36, 
February 1926, 



8. FroB an analytical standpoint this is loportant because cuch of our 
research is alced at the period before 1925 when tlie state «as oore 
hoooeeneous and closer to its pioneer frontier beglnhincs. Thus 
the spectrun of individual experiences was narr«fer and the attrition 
of cases in sooe of the laore intricate statistical operations In 
this study were not as daoaglng as they night have been in a state 

, a population witli a nore diverse bacJaireHnd..__jnms_there would 

seen to be sone justification for analyzing nuch of the data as a 
whole rather than conparlng fana and urban populations. 

9. August B. Ilolllngshead, Eliitown's Youth: Tlie Impact of Social C1a5;«e5; 
on Adolescents (Mew York: John Ulley and Sons, 1949). 



10. 



In 1918 the first public coCTnunlty'Wj«Re In the United States 
was founded in I!ason City. However such a novenent cane too late 
to affect lowans of our age groups. y 



11. See for example, Alice Ilalgh, "A Survey of the Consolidated Schools 
of Marsliall County, Iowa," Unpublished Masters Thesis, Tlie University 
of Chicago, 1923, for a convincing survey of the superiority of 
consolidated rural scliools as opposed to one-room schools. 
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12. Alttouch the najorlty of the foreign bom Kere classified as havlnc 
a country school education by the census takers, there is little 
Indication of just vhat type of education this was. Standards in 
soLie .parts of rural Europe night possibly l«ve been higher than in 
the rural uidwest. 

13. l^e have no data bearing on Sunday Schools, but it seeKS likely 
their effects «ere chiefly m tte area of piety, «,rality, and 
coEMinity cohesiveness rather than cognitive sl:ills. 

14. For the vocational noveneat in one llidwstem city see Selwyri 

^ Public and the Schools: Sluping the St. Louis Systea , 
.1833-1920 (Colurbla: University of llissouri Iress, 1975). 

15. Tlie only national educational returns from this period are estimtes, 
and they indicate that Iowa was slightly better educated at the 
lotTcr levels. 





0-4 Years 


U.S. 


College 
Graduate 


Folger and llaa 1920 Estimates 


227. 


16% 


3Z '■ 


Iowa 1925 


13% 


15% 


2% 



On the other hand Soqth Dakota in 1925 had 19Z of/her population 
high school graduates, and 782 T«lth S years or less. See Folger 
and Han- The Education of the American P ogulatjon (Washington, D.C.: 
Bureau of the Census, 1967), p. 132, and South Dakota. Fourth ^^.n.... 
(Pierre, S.D.: State of South Dakota, 1926) p. 158. 
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16. Scynour llartin lapset, and Reinhard Bendix, Occupational tobllltv 
in Industrial Socletr (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1959), p. 92. 



17. C. E. Uarren and K. C. Livemorc, "An Agricultural Survey... of 

Tonpklns County, Vat York," New York Agricultural Experlaent Station 
Bulletin. Ko.. 295, llarch 1911, p. 552. 



13. E. 11. Thompson and K. II. Dixon, "A Fans lianagenent Survey of Three 
Keprcsentativc Areas of Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa," U.S. Dept. of 
Atrriculture Bulletin No. 41, January 1914, p. 38. 

19. Everett 11. Lord, The Itelation of Education and Income (Indianapolis: 
Alplia ICappa Psi Fraternity, 1928), p, 31. 

20. Donald Eugene Gorseline, The Effect of Schooling Upon Incon^ (Bloomington: 
University of Indiana Press, 1932), p. 140. , 

21. For interesting insights into the "nodem" outlook of East European 

coaiuiners in contrast to the "traditional" mores of old stock ' 

Americans in our sample township in Apjpahoose County see Alice and 
Staughton Lynd, eds.. Rank and File; Personal Histories of 
Iforking Class Organizers (Boston: Beacon Press, 1973), Ch. 1. 

22. That is, Presbyterians, Congregationalists and, occasionally. 

Episcopalians. The tern "high status" nerely refers to their " 
denotiinatlon, not to tlieir econonic status. Doubtless uuch of 
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the hlch esteen enjoyed by t'hese denoninatlons can be attributed 
to general I-.nawledr.e of their aenbers' high tivera^e socio-ecohonlc 
status. 



23. John Folger and Charles ITan, The Education of 



of the Anerican People . 



(Washingtcn, D.C.: Bureau of Census, 1967). 

24. Ella L. Klrkpatrlck, The Ennllsh Riv er ConlT^e^at:^nn bf the Churrh 
of the Brethren (Iowa City: State Historical Society of Io«a, 
1930), pp. 59-60. 



JkMl' PP- 95-96. . 

26. Georce S. Counts, The Selective Character of Arw.r-,..r....^..„^. 
Education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1922). 



27.- Riclmrd N. Smith, >'TI,e Iowa Departioent of Public Ins t/uction," In 
Jin D. Peai^son, and Edgar Fuller, eds., Education-jn the SK.f.e. 
Historical Development ^anri r.„^in»i. (WashlngtonrTIffiA, 1972)-, 
*p. 415. s • , " , 
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Chapter IV 

Occupational Mobility In the Rural Midwest 

The nature of occupational aoblllty In rural Africa has seldom 
Interested historians. They have long been content with repeating or 
repudatlng Frederick Jackson Turner's frontier hypotesls as Africa's 
central aoblllty process. Howfever : they have rarely examined the 
evidence systeaatlcally. 

Sociologists have largely lost Interest In the question, partly due 
to the dlffuculty In measuring farmers' status, and partly because of 
the greater fascination of studying underdeveloped* societies where the 
gap between highly traditional subsistence agriculture and the modern 
urban sector Is s.o dramatic. Yet the fact remains, that over the. last ' 
two centuries^ the majority of Americans were either farmers or urbanltes 
only one generation removed from the land. In this chapter we will 
examine the broad contours of occupational change from father to son, of 
Intrageneratlonal change In Individual lives, and the correlates of 
mobility with education and religion. We will alstf measure the Influence 
of Industrialization (I.e., the shift from an agrlculturai to a white 
colUr arid blue > collar labor force), leaving to chapter 6 a consideration 
of urbanization (I.e., the shift In population from farms to towns and 
Cities). The agricultural ladder, or process i^ereby farm boys_ became 
fanners, deserves special attention, ant we will also look at the question 
of vho attended college •In rural Iowa. 
- ^ The completed fertility of Iowa farrf women over 45 In. 19.10 was 4291 
children per thousand, or the equivalent of 15^7 surviving farm sons per 
thousand fathers. Since most of the available farms had been established 
by 1880, 'and nearly all by 1900, the natural growth of the Iowa population 

: 1 or 



could not be ab«orJ>ed by *grlculture unle.8 fanllles were willing to ' ^'^ 
auMivlde their holdings Into smaller end smaller and less efficient 
parcels.. That solution was unacceptable, so the surplus fam boys had 
to either search for land elsewhere or aove to towns and cities.^ 

Our iatergeneratibnal evidence comes from tracing our 1925 saiiq>le 
of^ aen te their family of origin in 1915. 1900 or 1880.©. (See Methodological 
appendix.) While certain losses resulted from the failure to locate 50% 
of these f«lliea, .±t is unlikely that an unbiased sample, if such could 
be constructed, would differ significantly from what we found.. It must' 
be remembered, however, that the group of "fathers" is quite artificial. 
Some of the sampled sons in 1925 Were young men with father* alive and 
eligible to be in the sample^themselves . Other sons were old men whose 
fathers had died at Gettysburg sixty years before.- Furthermore, a 
father of five Iowa sons was five times as likely to be represented as 
the father of one; fathers of all girl families never could appear. The 
latter bias is u important, but the former is not. Parents who deliberately 
decided to Concentrate their resources, on fewer chlldren-a modern 
characteristic-are definitely underrepresentsd . Thl. biases the tttals 
in favor of farmers" and blue collar workers. As shown by Table 4.1, 
giving the completed fertility of Iowa women over 45 in 1925 by occupation. 
In the. next chapter we will statistically eliminate these biases by 
controlling for' father's occupation and family size. ^ 

Inter-generational flows ■ ^- 
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. In 1925, 72Z of the men were sons of farmers. The majority, 71% 
were themselves fanners, 13% were white collar workers, and 17% were 
blue collar workers. Of the 18% who were sons of blue collar workers, 
63X were themselves in blue collar Jobs, 23% had moved up to white collar 
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•eatua, aod UZ were operating farm. Only lOZ vere sona of white 
coUar aen, of vhca 66Z wre alao In white collar joba, 19Z had dropped 
to blue collar atatua, and 15Z were operating farw In 1925. (See Table 

« 

4.3) Xhua, 70Z of the aona of all agea In 1925 reported the sme general 

3 

•tatua group aa their father, and 30Z had aade a algnlflc^t awltch. 

When we ipply sore refined job codea, (Table 4.3), the extent of 
Intergeneratlonal occupational inheritance narroiia a great deal. Dlrldlng 
f«r« fathera Into owaefa, rentera and laborera. we find that only 36Z of 
their aona were In Identical claaalflcatlooa In 1925. Dividing blue 
collar fathera Into skilled, sailakllled and imakllled aubgroupa, only 
26Z of their aona were In the Identical subgroup, with our categories 
of white colUr f atheri, a aere 12Z of their sons were in identical 
categories. Overall, with ten groupings, less than a third— 32Z--of the 
•ona had "inherited" their father's job. Obviously, if we used fewer 
job categorlea, the rate of "inheritance" would drop even lower for the 
non-faraers. 

Outside of ai,.-lculture. It is clear that specif Ic^ob. skills a 
father alght teach his son were of alnor laportance in rural Aaerlca. 
Generalized skills, like being handy .with tools or keeping accounts, 
would have been aore useful for the sons, but the overall lapresslon Is 
that job skills had to be acquired outside the faally for two thirds of 
- the sons. ^ 

Turning Tables 4.2 and 4.3 around (See 4,4 and 4.5) we can see how 
heterogeneous the backgrounds were fed into various states and job 
groupings. The faraers nearly all (93Z) caae froa faza families. This 
of course followed froa the shortage of faraa to go around, but it also 
laplled that technical or Intellectual akllU developed by the. urban 
•actor did not directly flow into agriculture. If faraers wanted to uae ^ 
urban akilla, then an urban peraon, say a saleaaan or teacher or fara 

^ ■. no 
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4.7 

stent had to teach tbea either in person or through ■echanl — like fan 

MgulnM and country fairs* 

loua's vorklng class- popul£tloa was recruited alaost equally f rem 

the farm (472) and fr<m blue collar households (8Z>. Only 8Z caite fro« 

vhlte collar origins, and these were ■ostly sons of snail shopkeepers 

who probably wre barely holding on theaselves. There vas a certain 

aaount of dovnuard white collar to blue collar aobillty in Iowa, as 

everywhere, but the lopact of this on the composition and, particularly, 

the intellectual, cultural and political life style of the working 

'classes probably was overwhelmed « ^ 

The aost fascinating discovery fro« Tables '4*4 and 4.5 is the 

heterogeneity of the middle class. Only a third of the white collar 

sons csK from white collar families; 46Z had farm orig^ and n remarkably 

large proportion, 21Z, had climbed from the working class. Fully a 

third of the clerical group (column four of Table 4.5) had blue collar 

fathers, and even lOZ of the professionals. The eiqilanation for this 

result (which no one seems to have coamented upon before) Is not so much 

high rates of toward mobility but the fact that the middle class population 

was growing so fast — and had relatively low fertility — that recruits had 

to come from either farm or workers' families. As we shall see, education 

was the key Ingredient that made entry Into-^ the middle class ranks 

. 4 ^ * , 

possible* 

Since numerous studies have demonstrated that upwardly mobile sons 

5 

take on the values and orientation of the .class of destination, we can 
suggest that diversity of origin does not l]q>ly a cultural variance 
within the middle class. On the other hand, the middle class had firsthand 
knowledge of the conditions of all layers of society. In a word, their 
cosmopolitan outlook was reinforced by experience, while the relatively 
more parochial and localistic outlook of the workers and farmers was 
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Unm llUly to be toqtcred by men with aore varied backgrounds/ ** 



Onc« a fon antared a particular status or occt^atloaal' grouping, he 
was unlikely to change. That Is, the degree of Intra-gencratlonal 
■ovcaent was smII. Co^wrlng aen's occt^tlon In 1915 and 1925, fro« 
«0 to 95Z rcMlned In the sa^ broad grouping; the only drastic trend 
(Tables 4.6, 4.7) vas for farm renters to becoM owners ( 272 did so), 

♦ 

and for fan laborers to becoM renters (43Z) or owners (21Z). Karrowlng 
the study to aen aged 28 to 45 In 1925, and looking at their job In 
1915, (Tables 4.8, 4.9) shows co^>arable patterns. Some sen shifted 
categories, as they learned aore about their own talents and society's 
needs. By the tlae aen reached their ald-30'8, the cases of draaatlc 
shifts were becoalng fewer, though the option of aovlng elsewhere In 
search of aore aoney, less pressure, aore' fulflllaent or a better dlaate 
reaalned available. 

Measuring the Impact of Industrialization 

Since soae of the observed Integeneratlonal aoblllty was produced 

by a shift In Iowa's occupational supply, away from farawork in favor of 

blue and, especially white collar jobs, it would help understanding if 

the 'effects of these macro shifts could be statlscally eliminated. Tha.t 

Is, what would Intergeneratlonal aoblllty have been if there had been no 

macro shifts, but if the individual propensity of sons to follow or move 

out of their fathers' groupings had reaalned the saae. A recently 

developed statistical technique makes possible a specific answer to this 

7 

counter-factual question. 

Table 4.10A, a simple recasting of Table 4.3, shows only the marginal 
percentages. Thus, 4.03; of the fathers were high white collar (professional 
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and aanagerlal), c<»pared to of the sons; 6.0% of the father* held • 
low vhlte collir jobs (petty proprietors end clerks) cohered, to 13.5Z 
of the sons. Sl^lj put, the change in the aarginals represented 
Industrlaliiatlon. If the supply of jobs the sons filled had the ssmb 
distribution as the fathers, then 4.0Z of the sons would have been high 
%Aite collsr, 6.02 low white collar, etc., as shown in the bottoa row of. 
Table 4.10A. The observed outflow rates, taken fro« a recast of Table 
4.3, appear in 4.10Bj these rates are a coid>ination of macro (structural) 
and micro (Individual) rates. The hypothetical rates shown in Table 
4.10C are the '^standardized" rates of Table 4.10B after statistical 
adjustment to renove the macro effects. They show just the micro "or 
individual rates we are interested in. To highlight the ii^rtance of 
this adjustment. Table 4.10D shows the ratio of the corresponding rates 
in 4.10B to 4110 C.' That Is, for the upper left cell, 40Z ♦ 28Z - 143Z. 
Table 4.iOE shows the percentage difference between 4.10B and 4. IOC that 
is, for the upper left cell, +12Z « 40Z - 28Z. 

The interpretation of 4 .IOC is dominated by the farm coliimna, but 
there are surprises. Nearly half of the progeny of the upper middle 
class (row one) would. have become farmers if Iowa had not changed, 
collared to only 27% of the lower middle class and 29% of the workers. 
This indicates an unexpectedly close connection between Iowa*s urban and 
rural elites; we will explore this further ^Aen we examine the role of 
college education for farm boys. On the other hand, the ties between 
farming and non-elite urban Iowa were unexpectedly weak. The reason for 
that, as we shall see in detail later in this chapter, was the/hlgh cost 
bf obtaining a farm. Put in terms of Turner's classic formulation, 
there was tio way farming in early 2dth century Iowa could havie served as 
a safety valve" for elcher unhappy or ambitious sons of workers and 
clerks. ' * 
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The l^Mrtcace of lacreMed imhwtrlmllcatloa.can be gaufcd In 
Tabl^e 4.10D. A ratio between 70 and 140 can be interpreted aa — «f«g 
■aero changea bad only all«ht lipact on IndlYldaal aobllltT. thua, the 
■ovcaent of lower nlddle claaa aona (row two) Into upper nlddle claaa (« 
100) or bine collar (« 91) Joba waa unaffected by induatrlallzatlon. 
Llkewlae, the novcaent of worfcera aona (row three) to the t^per middle 
claaa (» 133) or their retention in blue collar atatua (« 105) was 
unaffected. As the last colun of table 4.10E (the sun of positive 
values In each rov) show. In general likdustrlallzatlon had the least 
iMfMct on the aoblllty of the lower nlddle class and the vorkers* The 
Iflpact on farmers vas, of course, very great. Notice that Industrialization 
Mcalngly increased the ranks of fara renters and laborers. This was 
largely an artifact of the age differential between sons in 1925 and 
their fathers whenever the latter were observed, usually in 1915 or 
1900. It reflects the fact in Table 4. IDA that 30.9Z of the sons were 
renters or laborers, coiq>ared to only 12.5Z of their fathers. However, 
there was also a long-term increase in the proportion of farsers who 
were renters. 

Education and Social Mobility in Urban Iowa 

Thus far we have esphasized the continuity in status between generations: 
aost sons reseabled their fathers, particularly if the lapact of .growing 
industrialization is elininated. Nov ve will look at how ±q>ortant a personjs 
education was in fixing his status relative to his father. Begin vith sons 
of viddle class origins, that is, those whose fathers held a white collar 
Job. Table 4.11A reainds us that in all 66% of these sons retained white 
collar status, 19% slipped to blue collar, and 15Z shifted to farm work. > 

* 
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r, shaxply ▼uylng pattens cMcge uhen the s<m*s educatloa U 
cofMldend. Only 451 of the sou. vlth s prlMzy edocstloa (no hlch 
•chool at ail) ■sintained their aiddle class status; over a third (35Z). 
dropped to blue collar Jobs, and the rcMinlng 20X becMe farvrs. Sons, 
with soae high school did far better, with 632 holding white collar Jobs 
In 1925. A high school dlploaa was the route to continued alddle class 
status for (73Z) of those with 12 years of schooling, and 86Z of those 
with college experience. Indeed, of the 51 ncn In 1925 of alddle class 
origins and seme college, only two were found working In blue collar 
Jobs. 

Anotii^r way to look at this Is to "expect" that each ^oup of 
alddle class sons would divide 66-19-15 aaong white, blue collar and 
fara Jobs, and to coapute the ratio of observed to expected proportions 

In each educational .jroup. If education bad no effect on the status of 

8 

these sons, the ratio would be 100. The result Is Table 4.11B, which 
shows that poorly educated boys becoae alddle clase at a rate only two- 
thirds (68Z) of the expected value (I.e., 45Z ♦ 66Z - 68Z), but are far 
■ore likely then expected (184 and 133) to becoae blue collar workers or 

Soae high school experience Is enough to reduce downward 
■oblllty, but It Increased the likelihood of becoalng a farmer (warning: 
the m^r of cases here Is dangerously saail).. High school dlploaa 
holders clearly avoided faralng, but were slightly aore likely than 
expected (111) to becoae blue collar workers. 

The saae sort of analysis for offspring of blue .collar f aallles 
(Table 4.12A) highlight* even aore draaaclcally the laportance of education 
In achieving alddle class status. A aere 14Z of the least educated blue 
collar progeny was aiddle class In 1925, coq>ared to 36Z of those with 
high school and a saall aajorlty, 53Z, of sons with a high school 
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illpliwi (or, UDCOHonly, mcmt collese) . Tev blue collar sods went lato - 
agriculture, and those vre, the least educated ooea. The aodemlzera vho 
held out the proKiee of alddle claas atatua for youth vho attended high 
achool cottU not overcow entirely the effecta of fa^y hackground, but 
clearly there vaa sow Talldlty to the proalae. 

Social Hoblllty In Awriculture 

I ' 

B^ily, ve are able to deacrlbe uore fully the proceaa of aocial 
■obility in fata fauillea thaidca to aore'caaea, aore data on wealth, and 
ewUeocm fras early sociological studies* Overall, 71Z of the farpera' 
aona In 1925-ifere fanera^ 13Z had vhlte collar joba, and 17Z blue 
Collar Jobae Tables 4el3A and B prove convincingly that high achool and 
college education waa^ the route to a white collar Job* Fan aona with 
collage escperlence were four tinea (408) nore likely to take white 
collar Jobs aa the average fan son* Douttleas the faners realised 
this* A glance at the nuaber of caaea in each educational category 
aervea aa a reninder that very few fan boys ever entered high school, 
let alone college* 

Folk atories abound about the poor fan boy who devotea himself to 
his studies (while always doing his chores), whose parents scrlap and 
aave, and who finally wlna:ra acholarahip to college and eventually 
^'S^ rich and auccessful* Clifford Drury, for example^ grew iqp on a 
fan in Buena V^sta Ckjunty in the early yeara of thia century. Although 
public achoola were free, his parenta had to spend aoney ao Clifford and 

Ua alater could board ten ailee away in the town of Early to attend the 

9 

aaall high achool there* Eveatually, he went on to college, became a 

10 

ainiatar, and recorded hla aeaoira* The atorlea are true enough, but 
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how tjrplcal were they? Hliat aort of fan boy actuaUy vent to collog*. 

To find out, vc M^Ud 273^alti^ of Iowa State CoUcge In 1925, 
•ad tracked dovn their parenta,. With Ita central location and atrong 
•ntlaeerlnt, agriculture and hoie econoalcs prograM, I.S.C. attracted 
atudenta fro« acroaa the atate. Two thirds of the studenta dropped out 
before getting a degree, but preauMblj the tlae they did spend In 
higher education had mome lapact on their lives. In particular, the 
^""^ groifth of agricultural adence In the era dcaanded aen to dlsscalnate 
the findings. 

Roughly two-thirds of these Iowa State alunnl grew up on faras In 
the open country, while a third of thea caae f roa villages of under 
1,000 population. But their Interest In higher education ahould not 
conjure up the laage of poor fara boya atruggUng against all odda to 
work their way through college. The aajorlty caae froa hoaes which were 
above average soclo-econoalcally; An occupational profile of fathers 
showed that 69Z were faraers--90Z of whoa were fara owners— 22Z white- 

Jt 

collar workera (the aajorlty of tliea were village aerchants), and only 
5% were blue-collar workers. The educational backgrounds of the parenta 
was alnlaal: fully 71Z of thea had only a country school education. 
Thus for the aajorlty of fara children It was obviously not their parents 
own educational attalnaent which aade thea potential college graduates. 
Horeover, the profile of the religious affllatlon of theae parenta was 
not very different froa the general population. A large waAer of fara 
parents had no religious affllatlon (37Z) , while the aost educationally 
oriented group In the general population, high status Protestants, showed 
only aoderate strength. Catholics were severly underrepresented. This 
alght have been because Iowa Catholics with fara backgrounds preferred to 
attend seminaries or Catholic liberal arts colleges- The lack, of Catholic 
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Catholic voMft ienrollMot «m surprlslns la Tl«r of their rcprcMDiatioii 

Moog the teec^og profeesloo In low. With the notahle exception of 

Irleh, however^ etfanlcmlly, thle college populetlon vu reasonably 

repreaentatiirei of the state's ethnic aakeup. ^Th^ sa^»le had almost 

exactly the correct proportion of Gersans, and of old-stock aluvii* 

Are there any further indicators uhlch Bight suggest vlqr these fam 

12 

children went to college, and others did not? Although i^s^>llng 
problcM, and the difficulty of locating aluui in certain counties 
severely restricted generalizations, one faypoth*7J«is might be that the 
economic conditions in the counties might have affected attendance. In 
this s^le for instance, the two southern Iowa counties of Union and 



Appanoosa produced no traceable rural alumni, although Decatur, and 

13 

Jackson, both poor counties, were well represented. Individual parental 
characteristics however, were certainly sore useful predictors of college 
attendance. As was suggested before, parents of these alumni were 
considerably better off than the general population. Both in terms of 
1914 earnings, and in the valuation of the parental farms, they were 
better established than the average farmers. 

Uhlle^lt was somewhat .surprlslnji that proportionately more women ^ 
matriculates graduated from Ames than did men, this was due to the 
occtq>atlonal opportunities for women. Wlth^^8chool teaching requiring cast 
iron credentials in a system of any repute,, rural. women had the incentive 
to finish their course work and obtain degrees. On .the other hand, among 
men an unexpected pattern showed that students from more affluent homes 
were aore likely to drop out of college than graduate. This might 
possibly have been caused by the fact that farmers* sons from economically 
secure homes intended to stay in farming, and sau no p,reat urgency to finish 
inp four Uars of colleiie; others may have transfcred to another college 
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Dndoubtedly, except for atadeats who went to Iowa State for a profesalooal^'^' 
•dttcatloa (to becoM eaglnecra, agricultural research worlcers, or Yeterlnarlana), 
the aajorlty went to college as such for the social benefit, as for the 
•cade^c rewards. College was for thea, a place where laportant contacts 
were aade for life, rather than where the learning experience counted 
for nuch. At Aaea, students fro* fan badcgrounds aet youth froa other 
envlroiaeats for the first tlae, end this in turn brought about the* 
convergence of rural and urbu loiia. 



The Agricultural Ladder 

< 

The rural counterpart of that urban escalator, social aobllltr. was 

14 

the agricultural ladder. Descriptively, It refers to the process 
•hereby a poor young aan could eventually becoae a landowner by starting 
*■ « f«ra laborer, saving enough, to buy equlpaent and enter the tenant 
class, then save enough proflta to at last purchase sone acreage. 
Ideologrally, It was the counterpart to the Horatfio Alger theae of rages 
to riches In the city, itudles of the aoveaent of land ownership in the 
l«te 19th century have been inconclusive on the exact details of the 
process, though it is clear that before 1890 the great aajority of 
faners did own their land. * 

In general there were two good reasons why agriculture was, less open 
In the 20th century than the last two decades of the 19th century. Krst, 
thtre was little frontier land available for com belt farmers, and second 
the fara population was exceedingly fertile. Where the land was productive, 
as in lowai coapetition was Intense, and real estate was a prlae 
Investment. Was it any wonder than that Iowa's percentage of tenant faraers 
Increased from 24Z In 1880 to 35Z in 1900, 422 in 1920 to 502 in 1930 
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Indeed of all states outside the south, lowaV 1930 percent«ge of tensats 4.27 
i«« the highest. But unlike other states, and certainly contrary to the 
slcuacloa In the black telt, lowa^s apparent lack of openeas was caused 
hy the hlfh price of land. With the best land selling at $500 per acre, 
or aore, by 1915 only a select group could afford dovn paywnts. In ' — " 
addition, the prosperity of agriculture and the steep rise In land prices 
hefore 1920 allowed aany Iowa farwrs to retire to the local trading center, 
where they could supervise their land holdings and bank accounts. 

By the 20th century the slow clii* up the agricultural ladder, took 
considerably longer than In the 19th century. Owners, therefore, were 
■ore Mature, and In aany cases were over 50 before they began paying off 
their aortgage debts. In a study conducted. In Vlsconsln; It was found • 
that prior to 1882, half of the farMrs between the ages 21 and 25 



becaM owners. On the other hand, between 1912 and 1922 only one-fifth 

17 

of this age group acquired their, own land. 

What then ms the reality of the far* aoblllty situation at the 

local level? A nuaber of scholars have soaewhat arbitrarily identified 

1920 as the year when the systea of fara aoblllty took a sharp turn 

downward. In Iowa, 1920 was certainly a year which syabolically represented 

the division between the good tiaes and the deflationary years- which 

followed. But there is little doubt that "blockages" in the agricultural 

ladder existed before^ then. A student of California farm life has 

suggested that the 1920' s saw a change to a aore hlerachlcal rural 

aoclal structure with the coawmlty he studied having a clear dividing 

• 18 

line between fara owners, "the haves" and fara renters, "the have nots". : 
In another study done in the late 1930 's in Irwin, a comminity Included 
. in our sa^>le, it was suggested that while the depression and' a period 

of farm recession before 1929, tended to disrupt working of the agricultural 
ladder, hard tiaes also caused a leveling and deaocratlzing of social 
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19 • 

•tcttcture of th* fan and village popuUtlon. 4.28 

. Splilaaa'a oim reaearch carried out before 1920, revealed that only 
20t of all farwra In hla 8a^>le actually clli^ed 4 rungs of the ladder; 
fa^y uorkar, hired hand, tenant, full owner. Indeed, the iaiorlty, 
34X, inherited their Und directly fro« their fathers or other 'relatives 

and went straight Into ownership f ro« working without pay on their 

20 * 

^■^5«' An intensive stiuiy in Cedar County, Iowa, published in 

1923, obtained rather slallar results. Although 29Z of all far* owners 

had at one tlae in their lives been through all the stages In the agricultural 

ladder, another 50Z had leaned very heavily on kin ties and Inheritance either In 

own, or in being given a fara rent free by a relative. In Cedar County 

there .was still acme evidence to show that the seeds of upward aobility 

could be sown by saving incoM. The hired nen in the study who reported 

their savings, managed to accuwilate an average of $918, and as tenants 

a great nu^r saved over five thousand dollars. Perhaps as Impressive 

21 

was that 54Z of farmers had no debts as their first tenancy. On the 
Whole though, the scanty Iowa and national evidence tends to Indicate . 
that the agricultural ladder had lost much of Its relevauce by the 
second decade of the twentieth century. 

To attack this question In our study we depended on the experience 
of two groups for Insights* First, of the 188 men who were living on 
their father's farm as unpaid laborers in 1915, only 10% had become farm 
owners by 1925, whereas 75% were renters* Inong those who vere hired 
hands In the 18-25 age group, that Is paid members of the labor force on*^ 

'•4 

their fathers farms, or working for others, 24% were owners In 1925, 47% 
were tenants, and 18% ^remained hired laborers* (See table 4.8) 
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* 4.29 

In contrast thoM wiio were bom vlthln flv« years of 1880 cmt to 



■aturlty at.the high tide of the Golden Age of agriculture. On average 
they - aot only accuMlated lore land than their fathers, but due to 
the steep inflation of land prices had shown considerable econcwlc 
■oblUty as well. (Table 4.14). On balance, though, for the ymmger 
■e^rs of the settle, the data does suggest that the fara filui^ of 
1920/21 did take. Its toll. AK>ng those aged between. 28-45 In 1925, IIZ 
were fara owners In 1915, by 1925 their ranks had doubled to 23Z. But 
the ranks of farm renters were ajso' Increased f roa a total of 26Z to 311 
ten years later. - 

Without question the surest way of becoalng a fara owner In 20th 
century Iowa was for an Individual to Inherit land outright," aarry an 
heiress, or Inherit with -siblings and pay off their share of the Inheritance 
over a period of years. In this regard; birth order did not bring any 
particular advantage to the far^r as far Is the awjunt of land owned 
was concerned. For although only children and elderly sons did have 
slightly nore land than those of alddle positions in the birih order, 
this was partly a result of age and differences were not significant. 
(Tables 4.15, 4.16) 

Open country mobility in the 20th century began to resemble more 
and more closely a form of small business enterprise with an apprenticeship 
period, and inheritance system which was very similar. An occupational 
ladder of sorts did function in a situatioii where a son worked on his 
■ father's farm as .an unpaid laborer, and then inherited the property. 
Thus in the Corn Belt in middle of the Depression, 61% of all farmers 

reported that they.had risen in status, and two-thirds of all farmers in 

22 • ' 

the same study reported inheritance of property. Obviously there was 

some upward mobility on Iowa farms in the 20th century, but increasingly 

it becsme geared to an inheritance system of Intertwined sibling transactions. 
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4.3 

Inalght lato the interlocking iEactors of Mrrlage, lidioTitance 

•ad statua can be gltaaed tram e »urvey of cornbelt feners In 1937, - 

23 

®^ fro" one of our sa^le points. The f^aners were 



IntemeiMd about their own aarriases (which clustered between 1890 and 
1915), and also the aarriages of their children (aostly 1910 to 1935). 
The results are shown in Tables 4.17A and B, which correlate the status 
of the two fathers of the newlyweds. In the older generation (4.17A), 
landowners strongly preferred to nany within their group, while the 
offsrping of tenants chose aates equally fro« owners* and tenants* 
children. (This labalance was possible because' owners outnuabered 
tenants 3 to 1 aMog parents.) In the younger generation (4.17B), the 
behavior of the tenant offspring ,^>pear8 unchanged* While the offspring 
of ovners appear less finicky, as only 71Z intenwirrled. Notice, though, 
that the ratio of ovners to tenuts has dropped to 2 %o 1 (171 ys 86)« 
flying our standardization procedure, ve can adjust 4ol7B so that the 
■arglnals are equal to 4-17A, and inspect the lapllcatlons for InterMrrlage 
(4.17C). That Is, we can ansver the counter-factural question of vhat . 
^nteraarrlage rates would have been If the ratio of owners to tenants 
^ regained constant at 3 to 1. The results are surprising* Owners' 
children are alw>st as eager to marry within their kind as their parents 
had baen (83Z versus 88Z) . But tenant offspring reveal a significantly 
increased preference for narriage into the owners* circle (68Z versus 53Z). 
53Z). Everyone aust have realized by the 1920's that economic survival 
In Iowa agriculture required access to land ownership* No doubt romance 
a till blossomed on the prairie, only it was increasingly te^red with a 
measure of acreage. 

c 

Econonic conditions in the 1920/s and 1930*s disrupted the equilibrlua 
of n Bobility still nore, and severely daaaged a systea which- on 
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papMf at Ua»t, did glv« laccntlre to the little sen. The fat* dcpreMloa 
' forced fmers to he aore flexlbU In ti^ix careers. A few who loet 
their property by fofecloeure becane renters; aany aoved Into toim to 
take vp^ other occupatlooa. It was not surprising that the rapid changes 
seen in the ecooo^c condition between the end of World War I and the 
■Id 1930' s caused considerable bitterness. The violence seen on the 
prairies of northwest Iowa took place in an area which only the decade 

before had seen a co^>arativel7 open systca of fam ■obilltr and great . 

24 

prosperity. 

RelltloQ Moi Social Mobility 

In Chapter 3 we noticed that rellgloua groi^lngs vere correlated 
with atatua dlfferencea* The Congregatlonallata, Presbyterians and 
Eplacopallans (our "High Statua Proteatant" grouping) nere concentrated 
dlaproportlonately In vfalte collar occupations, vhlle Catholics and 
Lutherans vere aore often fatsers. (See table 4el8A)o Several different 
forces vere coapounded here, and our task nov Is to sort them out in 

their effects on the social atatua of sons In 1925* First, the fathers 

^ J- 

dlff^i^^ by rellgloua grouping In the proportions vho vere vfalte collar, 
blue, and faraerao Second, the rate at vhlch sons from each group scr/ed 
up or dovn differed by religion. Let ua ansver the count erf actual 
question — vhat vould the aona* atatua have been If the fathers In each 
religious grouping had Identical status profiles, notably 10. IZ vhlte 
collar, 18. 2Z blue, and 71*72 faraers? Using the observed outflow rates 
for each rellgloua group, and the hypothetic fathera* dlatrlbutlon, ve 
arrive at Table 4ol8B. The differences betveen 4ol8A and B are shown In 
4ol8C. Thla ahows that their fathers* statua sade Catholic aons 1 point «ore 
likely to be farmers (6oZ observed, 50Z ejected), and slightly less 
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Uksly to b* lAlte or iblne- collar vorfctr*. The greatost difference cmt 



1» the rMks of "Ilgh Stattw" ProtMtants and noa-dcaoalnatloDal Proteataata, 
irtth fawer farwra than rrpactad. ^ 

bvliiC IroMd out tha efjfect .of fathara' atatua, we nov aea how 
■adi affact aach rellsloa had oo tha aoblUtj of ^the aouo. (Table 
^ 4.17D) If each reUgloa had an Identical effect, then the aona la each 
row of tabu 4.17B.iiDald have been divided 20-25-55 awng white collar, 
blue and farn occupatlona. lor noat sroopa, the differencea between the 
adjoated obaerred ratea and the expected ratea are not great— conalderlng 
our aa^ila alzea, a 3 or 4 point difference la alight. Boaever, religion 
■"^ • ^'•T great difference for high atatua and noo-denoBinational 
Proteataata. Both groupa had an intergenerational ■oblllty out of 
fandag, and into white collar joba for the f^at group and into blue 
collar Joba for the aecond. 

At thia atage it would be testing to try to ahow that the auperior 
education of the High Statue Proteatanta, and the Inferior achoollng of 
the non-dencminational Proteatants produced tbeae reaulta. Unfortunately, 
with only 71 and 82 white collar aona in theae reapective groupa, we 
have too few caaea to crbas-tabulafe education with father's atatua. 
Ittt.we can notice in Cable 4.17D tJiat Proteatanta were nore likely than 
Catholica or agnoatica to favor white collar Joba, that Proteatant and 
Catholic church aeabera were leaa likely than non-^dbera to becow blue 
collar workera, anH that Catholics, Lutherana and agnoatica were particularly 
inclined to atay in agriculture. The i^>reeaion is that the urban 
■iddle claaa attracted religioua nen, the urban working daas attracted 
non-religioua sen, and that a^ traditional religioua background inclined 
to rcaain on th^ fara. 
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Conclusion 



Our excursion through the nwerlcal thickets of Intergeneretlonal 
■oblilty Tables hmm caphMlzed the li^orteiice of Industrlellzatlon, 
education. Inheritance, and religion In accounting for the redistribution 
of low's huBsn crojp Into occtqiatlons and status groups. It vould be a 
mistake to ju^ from an analytical separation of these factors to the 
conclusion that they vere operating independently. The Industrialization 
of the labor force was aade possible, to varying degrees, by the willingness 
of fsBllles to educate their children In new skills, by the Increasing 
shortage of good farmland, and by the refusal of lovans to Insist upon 
llTlng on the fan at the cost of subdividing land holdings to a subslst^ce 
level. The modem quest for vealth — or Is It ac ancient quest? — ^preoccupied 
all lovans, but some groups vere. better at It than others, or perhaps 
■ore willing to sacrifice todajr's leisure and luxury for tooorrov's 
proBlse. 
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Chapter* V 

*. — >» 
Occupational ttobllity and Socio-econclc Achleve«ent 



So far In this study only a cursory at^e^t has been made to"| 
understand the process of mobility In the iariy 2qth cefltury. Our! al-^ 
In the following chapter Is to thoroughly explore the questlon^ofl 
stratification In Iowa. As has been pointed out, "the «,st l.poiant 
paraKter of the process of , stratification In'a society Is the dLee 
of association between backgrouncl or social origin, and achicvedLt . 
Therefore, it is vital to show, forrexanple, how well ho-e envlion»ent 
and father's occupational status explalned^edvcatlonal attainnit. ' 
Likewise, to what extent did schooling itself^ exert influence ^ 
occupational status, and to carry the analysis a shade further, how 
^ nuch did all these factors combined determine an individual's. lnco««. 
We have already found that the majority of lowans showed scant Interest 
in continuing, their education beyond the primary level. At the same time, 
an analysis of the rate of return of education indicated that a high . 
school and college education was a good -investment monetarily, and a 
.virtually essential one for those who sought white collar status. To 
explore the connectiim among these findings' we shall use path analysis 
to measure the cause, and ef jEect^ of background characteristics upon 
education, occupation, and^earnlngs; and multiple classification analysis 
to further explore and disentangle the economic rate of return lowans 
.derived from education. 
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- HlBtorl«i, Md sociologist, ha^e always lapllcitly asstaed tRat 
In "e<iualltarlan" heartland Iowa In the first years of this century 
■ost «>cial ioblUty outside the far. sector could be attributed to ' " 
"achieved" characteristics rather than to "ascribed" ones. This 
assu-ptlon Implies that the Influence of a father's occupational status 
and econoiac position would have little bearing on his son's educational 
attaWnt, his occupation or his Incon^, and that In turn, education 
would be the prl«ry force behind occupational status. In short, we 
should expect the proverbial egalitarlanls. of nldwest folklore to be 
apparent in the achlevewmt process of lowa. 

In order to present a coherent discussion of our findings ve nist ' 
briefly discuss -ethodological procedures. Our basic variables are 
father's occupation and father's econo.lc .status, the nuri>er of siblings 
of each respondent, his years of educational at tain-ent, 1915 occupation, 
and 1915 earnings. They yill be arranged in a dynaMc aodel derived 
fro- Blau and Duncan's Auerlcan Occunatipnal Str..rrur.. As far' as 
possible their recursive «>del or rather a «,re recen't version of It,^ 
will be used with so,« .l„or, but with one «jor «,diflcatloA. Although 
our data permitted the calculation of status scores for each occupation, 
these' scores were a product of the sa»e education and income variables 
used m the nodel. because their intrusion in their original form" would 
have made a mockery of results, our only recourse was to design an 
ordinal scale from 10 to 1 which was a derivation of the empirical 
occupational status scores.^ Furthermore, as age was an important 
determinant of education, occupation and Income, the non-far. population 
was divided into synthetic cohorts of four different age groups: those 
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aged under 30 In 1915, those 30 to 39, 40 to 49, and 50 and older, 
A further set of equations Involved the f ara population. Here a aore 
compact aodel was designed which by-passed the >easureKnt of occupational 
■obility. As the econoaic status of the fathers of nost f araers was 
available, their fara value was substituted for occupational status. 
Again, the analysis of the fara population was controlled for age. 

Table 5.1 shows the zero-order correlations between variables 
together with their aeans and standard deviations for lowans in non-fara 
occupations in 1915. Overall our hypothesis about "the openness" of 
this society would seea to be confiraed. A father's occupational status, 
the aost iaportant background variable, had s weak relationship with 
both a respondent's education (coluan 3) and occupation (column 5); in 
no case predicting even 3% of either pattern. 

These weak relationships were partly caused by the inclusion of a 
large nunber of men whose fathers were fanners. For when a similar 
analysis was run on men irtio had lived all theirs lives in an urban situation, 
a father's occupation exerted greater influence on education, and at the 
saae ti^e was a better predictor of a son's occupation than his son's 
education was.* This was not the case among the general urban population 
analyzed^ here, which includes many migrants for in all age groups education 
was a good predictor of occupational status. As might be expected a strong 
correlation was found between an urbanite's occupational status and his 
incone. ' ' ' 

Our earlier bivariate analysis ignored humber of siblings as a 
factor in occupational mobility. In the two youngest cohorts, number of 
siblings correlated negatively with all career variables, and with 
education in all age groups. That is, the more siblings a man had, the 
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Table 5.1 

Zero-Order CorreUtloiw for Occupaclooal Xoblilty 
Model, Urb«a low, with Age Coatrols 



5.* 
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Table 5.1 

(Cont.) 

Zero-ik^der Correlatlou for Occupational Mobility 
Model, Urban Iowa', vlth Age Controls 
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Key: 



1 Father's Occupational Status 

2 No. of Siblings 

3 Years of Education 

4 Respondents Occupational Status 

5 Income 1915 
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le«s education, status and incoK he received. This, as has been noted ' 
In recent studies, was a logical result. Fever siblings would allow 
parents to concentrate aore resources on each chUd; this In turn would' 
per«lt a better start in life. Indeed, a small nuaber of children is 
-characteristic of nore ■odem, aore achleve«nt-orlented faidLlies 
liorldwlde. Therefore,, In aU cohorts fewer brothers and sisters allowed 
■en to stay in school longer- In 'addition, with the two younger cohorts, 
coning fron a snaller fa«ily would seem also to produce a slight advantage 
in later life- ■ 

. ' The openness" of Iowa urban society in this period was aade even 
■ore explicit when we applied the data to the model which treats Inco-e 
and education as caused by background factors. The aethod was straightforward. 
First, education in years was regressed with father's educatioA and 
number of siblings- Tnen 1915 occupation was fegressed onto education, 
father's occupation, and number of siblings; the last equation regressed 
1915 Income on all the previously mentioned variables- The standardized 
regression coefficients (which make it possible to c«^are unlike units, 
such as dollars and years of school) are the path ccefflcients. 

Figure 5.1 shows the path coefficients in all the equations for age 
groups in the study, the results for the total urban population, and 
Duncan's standardized coefficients for,middle aged men ia 1962. Again 
the results were influenced strongly by the rural backgrounds of a large " 
number of men- Only in one cohort, did number of siblings have more 
influence on education than father's status, but unlike the 1962 results, 
in lowa^a father's occupation had little Influence upon .a son's education. 
(As already noted, with men bom and bred in an urban environment, 
background was much more Influential in both predicting education and 
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occupation, and reault. differed only slightly fro. conte^raiy .aterlala.) 
iWMig the total urban population, analyzed here, southing sli^llar vas 
also dlscemable- When predicting occupation, a father's status was 
aarglnally .ore i^rtant than In 1962, however education had less power 
than It had fifty years later. Thus it would appear that ascribed 
characteristics in 1915 still retained soiK.ii^rtance as far as occupational 
■obillty was concerned, although education was beginning to exert greater 
Influence on the nobility process. Finally, while the background variables 
had very little l^act on earnings, occupation in urban Iowa in 1915 had 
a stronger iiapact on incone than in 1962. This was probably caused by 
the post IJorld War Two trend for the gap between white and blue collar 
Incooes to narrow. 

In view of the saall coefficients of determination (R^), and the 
large aaount of unexplained variance indicated on the diagrams, we do ' 
not wish here to fall into the trap encountered by Jencks. He has 
suggested that because the aK>unt of variance explained in predicting 
\ socloeconoolc status was disappointing, luck, nore than any measurable 
factor, played a major part in achievement over the life cycle. ^ 
Another interpretation could just as easily ascribe it to pluck. In 
this study our diiterest is more vith the inter-relationships of variables, 
and especiaUy of background on occupation and education. Measurement 
problems, and the large number of men with rural backgrounds haii5)ered 
the analysis. However, despite these methodological deficiencies, some 
conclusions can be drawn from the results. Among the total urban- population 
of Iowa the process of mobility showed some similarity to contemporary 
trends. While family background had little Influence on education, 
education was in turn fairly Influential in determining status and Income. 
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Flfitre 5.1: Fath BlagraB 
Occupational Ifobillty lfodel,Url>an 
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Figure 5.1: Path Dlagraa 
Occupational Model, Urban, Iowa 
1915 

(Cont) 



Over 50,1915. 

Fa. Occ. 



7 



Educ 



.998 




^.852 



7 Inc. R''-. .274 



802 




R^-.150 



Occupational Cl^nges In a Generation. 
1962, imite Ileh ',35-44*. 



.85 



Fa. Occ- 



Educ. 5 



# of Slb^^ 




.89 



Inc. 



r2-.216 



Source: Saaple Data. 



* OCG ■aterlala cone £ro« Otis Dudley Duncan et al.. Socioeconomic Backg round 
end AchleveMnt( New York: Sealnar Pre... 1972),pp. 39-40. 
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Thus our earlier hypothesis th»t urban loira was an open society, would 
see. to be conflrned. But at the sa>e ti^ it mist be recognized that 
the powerful influence of the countryside on the occupational structure 
of Iowa cities and towns tended to daapen the legacy of ascriptive 
factors. In which case achievenent had not entirely trluaphed in the 
process of stratification in urban lowa. 

Background and Acht eveaent on thP v^y^ 

As our earlier inquiry into the agricultural ladder showed farn 
social nobility and consequently opportunity on the faim seemed to he 
decreasing in the first two decades of the century. Our task here is 
nore-Bodest than in the previous section. It is simply to look at the 
experiences of two different cohorts, one of nature farmers, and another 
of the young men who had only recently taken over: their father's farms, 
to understand the Importance of background in explaining farm property 
accumulation. Our strategy is to use one equation only, regressing 1915 
fana value upon father's property value, number of siblings and education. 

In Table 5.2 the zero order correlations of both cohorts show 
almost identical strength between inter-generational property value, but" 
the educational attainment variable among mature men had a much stronger 
influence .on property values, than it had for younger men. The.older 
men had many years to use. their education in adopting more modern and 
efficient techniques, while the younger ones had not yet had many of 
these opportunities. The wealth of the younger farmers depended mostly 
on- the inheritance they had from their father: Also, the inheritance 
of older fanners came. t,hen land was cheaper; indeed, many of the older 
farmers had not inherited any property at all from their fathers, hut 
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- had vorked up the ladder. Thus the older fanners' econcic st^KilBg^i^ . 
l«flu«u:ed «,re by their .nlest educational acco^lish-^ts than by the 
effect of intergeneratlonal property tran«lsslon. While the differences 
in econo-ic success between these two cohorts was partly attributable to 
life -cycle Iffects, parental influence on their lives, fro- an econolc 
Viewpoint, was also 1-portant. In addition the privacy in the younger 
cohort of the father's property values, also pointed to a tightening of . . 
opportunities in open country Iowa. 

Economli; ll>.f„^c ..j Ai;hl«.«....f- 

If the section on the «,cloeoo„o.lc aohleve«nt of urban «n 
established that ascribed factors had little effect on the lives of , 
lowans, it -would se& logical, therefore, to ass».e that achleve,,«,t, 
especlaUy In to™s ,nd cities, was largely the result of individual • • 
effort once a mn left hoae for the first tl.e. On the other hand, 
educational attainment did hinge to a considerable degree upon a deds'lon 
by parents to pen.lt children either to leave or continue their studies. 
Whether they ^e that decision the^ilyes, or their parents »ade It 
for them, to so.e degree their ll.es v«re affected in later years by ho. 
«.ch education they obtained. In this section .e «u be again concerned 
With calculating the econonlc returns derived fro» education, and-in 
. addition-thelr c»,se,uent effect on income lne,uaaty a.«,ng occupations. 
. ..oreover, ve »1U ^ some estimation of the differences between ethnocultural 
groups in their earning capabilities vlth basically the same r^odel as 
was used earlier. 

However, first let us dwell briefly upon the effect of parental 
occupation on earnings. Table 5.3 displays the earnings of Iowa „en 
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In 1915 classified by the occupation of their fathers calculated as * 
percentage of the grand occupational .ean. As in all the following- 
tables, the data arc sHown in the left hand column with no controls, 
then in the central colunn with controls 'fron categorical variables, and 
-finally in the right hand colunc with controls from appropriate variables 
■easured in both categorical and interval form. 

For purposes of clarification. Table 5.3 should be read as follows. 
The first coluan gives the actual income of each group of sons according 
to tHe fatjier's-.occupation. Column two shows what "the relative incomes 
would have been if each row of sons had the same occupational profile. 
Column three shows what the relative incomes would have been if each row 
of sons had the same occupational profile and" the same age distribution. 
The results were produced by the Multiple Classification program of SPSS, 
which is essentially a multiple regression routine. 

Except for the sons of professionals, controls made little impact 
on the spread of incomes iround the mean. More interesting was the gap 
between the' high status and low status occupations. P/lthou't controls 
95 percentage points separated the sons of managers from, the sons of 
operators (166 versus 71); with controls this gap was reduced to 67 
points (150 versus 83). Although it would seem obvious from the data' 
that there were some advantage from coming from a managerial household, 
it should be remembered that they only cons^tituted about 3% of the « 
' intergenerational sample members. Farm owners' sons, who made up over 
50Z of the populatidn scored very dose to the mean. Thus if wTdli^egard 
the managers, for a moment, the 'spread between occupations with controls 
was only 28 percentage points. Though this is not to deny the advantages 
of a background from a high status home, especially when a father was a 
prosperous businessman or professional, these data confirm the earlier 
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Table 5.3 

r 

" >*^ W15 Earnings of Iowa Workers by Father's Occupatiim 
as a Percentage of the 'Grand Mean, 1915-1925 Traced Sanple 



5-15 



Occupation of 
Father 



Professional 
Hanager 
Farm Oimer 
Proprietor Merchant 
'White Collar 
Skilled Craft 
Operator 
Laborer 
Farm Renter 
Farm Laborer 
Mean^$980»100, N«i i Q7 



No Controls 



Controls for Son's 
Occupation 



Controls for Son's 
^Occupation and Age 



128Z 


992 


105Z 


166 


. 154 


150 


105 


105 


103 . 




88 - 


92 


83 


70 


77 


91 


'93 


96 


71 


78 


83 


70.. 




77 


.91 


93 


97, 


76 


84 


93 



5.16 

i-pre,.lcm that advantages froa ascribed characteristics vere .iiil«al 
once a «n began his career.' On the other hand, vithln the second 
generation urban population, the transmission of socio-econoidc status 
in the highest occupational ranks was clearly apparent fro. the actual 
Incones without controJ.s. 

Let us now turn to the question of econoidLc returns derived fro. 
schooling. There, is' little doubt that the characterization of the 
typical lowan as a narket-oriented econoaic mm would be correct.^ The 
necessity of fariiers and s»all town businessmen to keep very close 
contact with aarket fluctuations was an indicator that, in co-parlson to 
-en in other walks of life, the economy played a vital part in their 
lives and livelihood: Since the economic rewards fro- education ;ere 
substantial, purely fro- the -ateriallstlc viewpoint we should e,q,ect 
that lovans .would invest in education. Howeyer, as we saw in a previous 
chapter, because the returns fro. education took -any years to -ature, 
and there were cultural and other biases against education, -ore ta;.glble 
Investments were sought out. . • ' 

. In Table 5 4 we have dug deep . into dur data resources for material 
which compares eponomic returns from education. Table 5.4A are 1925 
vrban. dwellers who were traced bafck to 1915. Table 5.4B is another 
^sample of all urban dwellers in 1915, and. Table 5.4C is a sa»ple of all 
farmers in 1915. There is little doubt that the tiny proportion of 
college graduates in the traced sample (5.4A) achieved substantial 
economic benefits from their education. All these men were pillars of 
their communities and their advantage in comparison to the college 
graduates in the urban sample was a result of their geographical stability. 
Th^ 85 pJlnt spread (171 versus 86) between college graduates and men 
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5.17 



IncoMs of loMoa with Different i^ounts of Schooling 

«s a Percentage of the 1915 Average, 1915-1925 Traced Saple 



Ho Control* 



Controls for 
Occupation 



Controls for Age 
and Occupation 



1-4 lor«l 


89Z 


93Z 




5-8.Bttr«l 


93 


97 


95 


1-4 Graded ^ 


95 


104 


100 


5-8 Graded 


93 


99 


101 


Seme. High School 


101 


98 


104 


High School Grad. 


107 


101 


105 


Same College 


131 


106 


109 


College Graduate 


227 


169 


171 



Mean $980-100 11-1944 



Table 5.4B 



IncoMS of lowans with Different Awnints of Schooling 
as a Percen£age of the 1915 Average, Urban Saaple 



Education 
Years 



No Controls 



1-4 Rural 

5^8 Rural 

1-4 Graded 

5-8 Graded 

Sotte High School 

High School Grad. 

Some College 

College Graduate 
Mean $1017-100 K«1025 



Controls for 
Occupation 



Controls for Age 
and Occupation 



67Z 


83Z 


83Z 


80 


90 


90 


50 


76 


76 


92 


101 


101 


109 


100 


100 


131 


123 


123 


144 


113 


113 


i70 


124 


124 
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. Table 5.4C 

IncoMs of lovaos with Different AKwnts of Schooling 
as a Percentage of the 1915 Average, Fam Ssple 



Controls for Age 



1-4 lural 
5-8 Kural 
1-8 Graded 
Sone High School 
Hi^ School Graduate 

S oae College 

Source: Saa^le Data 



109X 
100 
71 
110 
115 
106 



Mean $1086-100 
N«671 * 
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. 5. 
with- only 1-4 years of country scboollag vms no greater than that found 

la conte^rary data between prlMry school graduates and sen with 
graduate degrees.^ 



As regards chose with less schooling, while <Hir returns In 5.4A 
show that earnings Increased when aore education was Invested, the 
spread was only 23 points (109 vfersui 86) between »en with som college 
- and Ben with rural educations. As was expected, the urbm population 
dewmstrated aore Inequality in earnings and high' school graduates 
possessed considerable advantage over those who had left school at the 
eighth grade. In essence the differences between these two populations 
were caused by the absence of far«rs in the latter. For when farmers 
were analyzed alone (5.4C) education had only a trivial liqiact on Income. 
This last result perhaps confirms the traditional skeptlcls« =of far»rs 
about the powers of education to ljf>rove their Incones when national 
factors so heavily determined prices. In the long run, as we noted 
before, education and wealth were correlated for older famers. 

Thus although there were indicators that education did bring economic 
benefits, much of its lagjact was due to background factors working in 
conjunction with occupation. Indeed, when we turned to inequality among 
occupational groups,, the stratification of Iowa society was pronounced. 
In the traced sanqile (5.5 A) high status white collar men earned twice 
as much as unskilled workers, and only farm owners approached the earning 
power of professionals and managers. In the sample of all urban men . 
(Table 5.5B), the symmetry according to status was not so obvious. Two 
groups stood out. The "farmers" in this case were migrants who had only 
recently taken up residence in cities and towns. Their economic performanc 
had suffered as a result. Migration also contributed to the strong 
performance of the proprietors. Their average Income of 41% above the 
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5.2C 

■ean «as due to the need for flexibility in their business affairs. In 
the traced sa.ple (5.5A), the proprietors (the smU town and villa-- 
-erchants) had lower incoaes because they were more stable; they presu«bly 
were less prepared to take the risks involved in operating s«ll businesses 
dependent on the farm econo^. For this reason their returns were less 
Ixipressive. 

When the sisplif led occupational structure was analyzed (Table 5.5C) 
the saall elite of high status white collar sen exited less upward 
pull on the total white collar population. Even so white collar workers 
earned 8% nore than farmers (114 versus 106). However, both far«r and 
white collar earnings were far aore impressive than those of blue collar 
workers (114 and 106 versus 70). 

Finally, despite the fact that ethnocultural variables exerted 
little or no direct effect upon earnings, it is i»portant%o ascertain 
the distribution of income fro. an ethno-rellgious perspective because 
of our earlier eaphasis on religion and ethnicity as a useful guide to 
achieve»ent among lowans. In Table 5.6 the model used In the first 
section of this chapter, with the addition of religion and ethnicity, 
was adopted to predict earnings. 

Certainly the most striking result in the ethnic panel is the 
declension of the old stock A«ericans. They were fully 31 percentage 
points below the British, and eleven points below the Irish in their 
earnings. Their diversity, unlike that within other ethnic groups, was 
largely responsible for this. With^transplanted southcmers, prosperous 
urban professionals and dirt fanners in the "southern triangle," aU 
skewing the results, the variance in their earnings was considerable. 
Both the East European and the Northern European results were distorted 
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Table 5.5A 



Mem 1915 Eaznings of lowuis by Occupational Category 
as a Percentage of the 1915 Average: Traced Sait>le 



Occupatioa 



No Controls 



Professionals 

Muiagers 

Fata Ovners 

Proprietors 

White Collar 

Skilled Craft 

Oi^ators 

laborers 

Fata lenters 

Fata Laborers 

Mean $980-100. N-1944 



225Z 
175 
120 
108 

79 

80 

75 

56 

86 

36 



Controls for 
Education 



Controls for Age 
and Education 



189Z 
170 
121 
106 

79 - 

80 

77 

54 

88 

38 



187Z 
165 
119 
103 

83 

79 

77 

61 

92 

48 



Table 5.5B 

I 



Mean 1915 Earnings of lovans by Occupational Category 
as a Percentage of the 1915 Average: Urban SaBq>le 



Occupation 



No Contro7js 



Controls for 
Education 



Controls for Age 
and Education 



Professionals 
Managers 
*Fat«ers" 

.Proprietors 
White Collar 
Skilled Craft 
Operators 
Laborers 
Fam laborers" 
Mfean $1017-100, n»1025 



134% 


168Z 




169Z* 


172 


167 




167 


77 


84 




. 84 


144 


141 




141 


86 


85 




84 


82 


84 




85 


92 


-94 


* 


94 


52' 


58 




58 


49 


51 




51 



Table 5.5C 



Mean Earnings of lowans by Occupation as a Percentage 
or the Grand Mean, Traced Sae^le 



Occupation 



Controls for 
No Controls Ethnicity & Religion 



Controls for Ethnicity, 
Religion, Age, Ed., Slbs, 
and Father's Occupation 



White Collar 136Z 
Alue Collar 65 

101 

Mtan $980-100, N-1061 



134Z 
65 
102 



114Z 

70 
106 



Source: Sa^>le Data 
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l>y saapllng error. Mcither ethnic group had aore than twenty Intergeneratlooal 
cases, and in both groups a substantial nuaber of aen would have probably 
given the foraer a less iapresslve perfonwnce, and would have improved 
the return of the Northern Europeans- Religion, on the other hand, had 
little effect upon Incoae distribution, with or without controls. 
However, it did allow soik laportant insights into incoae distribution 
anong old stock Aaerlcans. With the exception of the agnostics who were 
the largest group, and were invariably faraers Isolated from religious 
institutions, the old stock religious denoainations showed soae advantage 
over Catholics and Lutherans. Controls iaproved the position of unaffiliated 
Protestants, but had the reverse effect upon high status Protestants. 
It was significant that in Iowa, which was largely a Protestant state. 
Catholics displayed the greatest disadvantage aaong all rellgious^oupings . ' 

Conclusion 

The final answers to the question of the "openness" of -the stratification 
systca in Iowa will have to wait until the following chapter when the 
migration patterns of lowans will be analyzed. However,, our material on 
the economic returns for education, and the relationship between occupation 
and income. Have already indicated the presence of a small elite In the 
state who stood out dramatically from the rest of the population. Their 
advantage stemmed largely from their high status backgrounds, which in 
turn permitted high educational attainment, and high socio-economic 

status. But in the total urban population, which Included a number of 

farm born men who tended to dampen the effect of background on education 

and occupation, the impact of the elite was minimal. 

In fact there was an open stratification system in urban Iowa iji 

the first two decades of this century. Background, 35 we have. been able 
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Table 5.6 



5.23 



Mean 1915 Earnings of loffans by Ethnicity and Religion 
as a Percentage of the Grand Mean, Main Saaple 





No Controls 


Controls for 
Religion 


All Controls* 


iMt/Southem 
Europe 


lllX 


1272 


136Z 


Old Stock 


95 


92 


91 


Scandinavian 


108 


110 


115 


British 


131 


127 


122 


Other North 
Europe 


60 


61 


58 


Geraan 


102 


107 


111 


Irish 


104 


109 


102 


Mean $980»100. 


N«1061 








Religion 


No Controls 


Controls for 
Ethnicity 


All Controls** 



No Religion 89% 

Protestant 114 
No Affiliation 

High Status Prot. 125 

Low Status Prot. 100 

Catholic 99 

Lutheran . 98 

Mean $980«100. ^"1061 ^ 

Source: Sample Data 

♦Controlling for religion, occupation, education, siblings and father's occupation. 
♦♦Controlling for ethnicity, occupation, education, siblings and father's education. 



94% 
118 

119 
102 

89 

92 



96% 
121 

106 
99 
93 
98 
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5.24 

to measure xt, had very little Impact on educational attainment; and as 
in a modem society education had. 5ome Influence in predicting occupational 
' status. While the overall ability to predict Incoiae was not great, 
the results were similar to .the Duncan 1972 results, which explained only * 
7Z more of the pattern of men's Incomes. With farmers' sons Included in 

our analysis, our correlations were bound to be somewhat lower. On the 

- 

other hand, we can be certain that the farm sector, in comparison, was 
comparatively closed. A father's land holdings correlated reasonably 
strongly with those of his son, and as was Indicated in our previous 
analysis of the agricultural ladder, multivariate techniques also indicated 
some blockage in nobility among farmers. 

The skeptical attitude of the majority of lowans' towards education 
seemed partly justified when the rate of return for earnings was calculated 
and compared to years' of schooling completed . To be sure, a college 
education allowed lowans to accumulate great economic advantage over the 
remainder of the population. But in the main traced sample a high 
school education or one or two years of college did not give an individual 
any special advantage once all other factors were considered. Again 
the impact of faraers with low educational attainment and comparatively 
high earnings,' was the principle cause of this phenomenon, in the urban 
sample, however with the Influence of farmers minimized, a high school 
diploma did give a man a significant Income boost, ail other factors 
considered. Not surprisingly education produced little differentiation 
among farmers; Incomes. Indeed, possibly because of sampling error, 
farmers with rural educations earned more, on average, than college 
^ matriculates ! 

Neither ethnicity or religion were Important in predicting earnings, 
and patterns .generally showed the lack of differentiation between ethno- 
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religious groups. Occupation, however was a potent force In determining 
Incoiie and confixed the inequality between high status white collar sen 
and the remainder of the urban workforce. But for all this Inequality 
and stratification, the income gap between professionals and laborers 
was in fact no greater in 1915 than it was in 1962. 
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Notes - Chapter V ^ 

Otis Dudley Duncan, et al . ^ Soclo-econoGilc Background and 
Achievement. (New York: Seminar Press, 1972), p. 4. 

Ib^-. pp. 37-49. "Recursive" means that the Influences go only 
In one direction. That is, a son's education is completed after 
his father's occupation and the number of his siblings is fixed; 
a son's occupation is determined after his formal schooling is 
finished, and his income is determined after his occupation is 
decided. One can dream up possible counterexamples, but there 
-could not have been enough exceptions to change oiir results. "~ 

See Methodological Appendix. 

See Chapter VI, pp. " 

Christopher Jencks, et al. , Inequality (New York: Basic Books, 
1972), p. 227. Jencks' ©q)lanation of the meaning of path 
coefficients is recommended to the puzzled historian. In a nutshell, 
,the path from variable A to B measures' the maximum direct casual 
impact A has on B. If other variables could b'e added, the old 
paths could only be smaller. The indirect impact of A or B 
consists of the product of the paths from A to C and C to B. Arrows 
coming o'ut nowhere indicate how important unknown variables v/ere in 
casual terms (very important, usually!).' Arrows can only go 
from left to right because of our recursive assumption (footnote 2). 
Missing arrows indicate that the path was very weak — below about .06— 
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and 8t«ti8tlcaUy Insignificant. See Hexoan J. Loether and Donald' 
G. McTavlsh, Descriptive Statistics for Soclologlgta (Boston, Allyn 
and Bacon, 1974), pp. 306-,40. 
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See for exa^>le Baldwin, Far> Children , passla ; Lee Soltow, "The 
Econoaiic Heritage of an Iowa County," Annals of Iowa . 43 (1975), 
p. 24; and Daniel J. Elazar, Cities of the Prairie (^ York: 
iaslc Books, 1970), pp. 258-62, 355. 



tJencks, Inequality ; p. 225. 
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Chapter VI 

Geographical Mobility in An Agricultural Society 

-■ ■ \ 

Like racial and ethnic Background, place of birth Is also ascribed 
to an individual at birth. However, unlike ethnicity or racial characteristics 
which cannot Ije altered, migration provides the opportunity for people 
to leave their home enlvroiunent to look for occupational opportunities 
elsewhere. Thus migration plays a similar function to education, with 
which it is very often combined, and it enables individuals to improve 
their lot, and "invest" in a move which will benefit their future lives. ^ 

As wc have seen, during the lives of the men in this study, the 
Iowa in which the majority were bom, changed markedly. In the 1870' s, 
when the oldest cohort was growing up, the railroads were only just 
beginning to push through the northwestern prairies, and though much of ^■ 
the remainder of the state was settled, there was the opportunity within 
Iowa itself for rural migration to new areas of settlement. But aa the 
nineteenth century drew to a close rural fertility, though declining, 
was more than enough to cause employment dilemmas for farm children, so 
the younger cohorts were more likely to turn towards the cities than to 
remain on the land. The Iowa cities of Des Moines, Waterloo, Sioux 
City, and Cedar Rapids, all doubled in size between 1900 and 1925; and 
iBUch of t^is increase was caused by rural-urban migrants taking up 
residence ^in urban areas. At the same time out-migration from the state 
quickened its pace, and between 1900 and 1905 the state actually lost 
population.^ 

- • 6.1 
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This chapter Is a rArospectlve analysis of the moveoent of Individuals 
from about 1870 to 1925. /Though a major portion of the study will be 
devoted to rural-urban migration, there is also a need to understand 
novement within the farm population itself,' to appreciate the dynamics 
of the general redistribution of population In^ a largely rural environment,, 
and to find out how the social structure of Iowa was .affected by' migration.^ 

Migration and Social Structure. 

Contemporary studies have shown that non-farm migrants are on the 
whole more achievement orientated, they earn more, and have' better jobs 
than men who have stayed In their home communities? On the other hand, 
Mgration among farmers, modem research suggests, .shows rather different 
patterns^ non-migrants among farmers are more successXil, they accumulate 
more land, and are economically in a sounder position.^ 

llany of the same patterns were to be. found in Iowa fifty years ago. 
Let us first compare the characteristics of migrants and npn-mlgrants 
classified by occupation and education, 'it' seems clear from Table- 6.1 
that in Iowa migration was a mechanism of opportunity for professionals— 
. doctors, lawyers, clergy, and teachers— as "in post World War II America. 
For with the exception of professionals,* unskilled laborers, farm laborers, 
and petty proprietors, all other .occupational gVoups were more stable 
than migratory. The 'state's economy. was largely. responsible for this. 
Urban Iowa was composed of central places wix^ch served the surrounding 
countryside. The mobile elements In the non-farm occupational structure 
worked in occupations which required re-location on several occasions 

9 

during a lifetime. Everpr crossroads village had its merchants. Its 
school, and its doctor; and every small town its full complement of 
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profe«ional» anf businesses, rfilch, because 'bf their 'dependence on the^'^ 
f*ni econoaj, were often precariously balanced between solvency and^ ' 
, econoiric failure. At the lowest ^tltus level, the relative Instability 
of unskilled laborers and farm -laborers, was not surprising in thit the" 
latter were often young »en aaneuverlng to take over their ovm farJ^ 
apd the fonner were inclined to be nigratory in any environnent- In 
view of their numbers, and the stereotype of localism, it is important 
to notice that 46 percent of- the fanners were laovers. At the best of 
. tines far»ers were never very fixed. The "agricultural ladder," the ' 
system whereby farm laborers might 'climb; the ladder 6f occupational 
status to farm renter, to owner, and eventually to landowner, required 
movement around the countryside froa farm to farm. Cert^nly the difficult - 
economic conditions brought about by the aeflation after 1920 had just 
begun to affect the farm co%,unity by 1925, -and the data probably shows 
relatively more instability amdng farmers. than there otherwise might 
— ^hav^ been. The other stable^ eleSents in the populatioiTihr^l^^ ' 

and tha.more Im^ortknt businessmen, the low status white collai workers. ' ^ 
^ and the skilled and semi-skilled blue collar workers, were all in occupations ' 
which, in the small town environment, were more likely to' be held by * " ' 

native sons than by outsiders. The businessmen earned their living in . \ 
family firms, 'and the blue collar workers obtained thfelr jobs through , ' ' , 

'kin ties, union ejections-, friendship, and an Intli^te knowledge 'Of ' ^' ^ ^ 
the available job openings in ^he Immediate vicinity. Unlike the nineteenth 
century, therefore, wher^ higher status was often an indicator of stability, 
the Iowa record shows a moV^- complex phenomenon.^ To a considerable 
- extent this was due to the Importance of agriculture ln..the economy • ' 

. which had a bearing 'not only cn the care-ers "'of farmers, but also on a 
large segment of the whole occupational structure of Iowa. 
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Kitratory B«h»vlor. low. 1870-1925 



Occupatloa la 1925 
' Mitraats V 

FrofMaloMl 78Z 9« 
KuMgar V 37X M 

.FatMra 46Z 1501 

SBall?roy. 31x 245 

Lov Milta Collar 43x 143 
SKUlad Craft 37X 253 
Oparatora 4n' . . 254 

Laborara 59X ' . ' 277 

Farm Xabotara ' ' ' '70X 78 



lallfion 

Mifrattts X 

lifh Status Prot. 45Z 225 

Lov Staeus'?rot. 48Z 847 

Catholic 39X 48f 

Latbaran , 47Z 37C 

Prot. ttoapaclflad 53Z 225 

»o lallilott : ax 736 

It - > • 5157 



1553 



R-hniclty" 



Afala 1925 



Old Stock 


'51X - 


1M3 




45X 


- .Wl 


Xrlih 


43X 


271 




39X ^ 


220 


Otli€r V« luroptt 


MX 


55. 


KMtttrn» Soathara 






Burop« 


45X 


. 88 


Irltlth 


43X 


198 






3158 


■> 

Iducatlom 




f Taara or Leaa 


47X 


^290 


9^11 Taara 


4(X 


364 


ligk Sdiool 






Crarduata 


40X 


215 


8oMt Collafa 


53X 


177 = 


Collaca 


70X 


6t 


V 




3112 



Undar 25 

25-34 

35-44 

45^54 

55-«4 

Over 64 



52X 
5iX 
51X 
5U 
43X 
33X, 



HQ 
634 
692 

703 
554 
430 



3113 



Jbta: Mlgranta ara all tlioaa aaa i*o vara In a dlffarant alaor civil dllvlaloii 

at-^Chlldhood or'latar In tha Ufa eycla. ■ 

Sourca: Sai^la Data. 
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Educational^ attainment was one of the InstruiKnts with which adiieveaent 
orientated lowans, especially farmers' sons, dlribed on the escalator to 
tdddle class status In the cities and towns. Howevei;, owing to the 
dispersed nature of the rural population, the aliDost total reliance on - 
rural one rooa school houses with low standards of teaching, and the 
reluctance of the rural population to support consolidation for cultural 
and financial reasons, a satisfactory academic education la much of Iowa 
«as often a question of the availability of facilities, and the strength 
of desire on the part of parents*and children to laake the necessary 
sacrifices to pursue education past the eighth grade. 

For this reason education only affected the migratory behavior of 
the relatively well educated; anong those lacking a high school diploma 
aovers, and stayers showed sinUar patterns. Anong high school graduates 
as a whole, differentiation was also slight. However, -with those who 
had just obtained a high school diploma, there was p tendency for rsen to 
be stable. This was a reflection of the availability of secondary 
education in the smallest of villages, and in turn showed that a high 
school^, diploma was an adequate enough credential for those who were 
involved in supervisory capacities in commercial activities in urban 
Iowa. A college education, on the other hand, in the absence of community- 
colleges in the state, required an initial move from home, which in turn 

» 

lessened the chances of a return to the home environment once formal 
education was completed. Th^s was especially true of -college matriculates 
from farm homes, t7ho outnumbered students from other backgrounds. 
. Ethnicity and religion x,ere also correlated vdlth migratory behavior. 

Even though all ethnic groups with the exception of the "other North 
^peans;" were relatively stable, when religion was Introduced into 

the analysis, a m^re intricate pattern emerged, imile only "unaffiliated 
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Protestants" showed a greater proplasity to nigrate-the vast najorlty 
vere old stock Aaerlcans-Irish and Genaan Catholics, like Scandinavian 
Lutherans, showed a remarkable reluctance to laove fron a faaiiiar 
cnvlronnent. They were groups in small enclaves surrounded by laire 
Heterogeneous populations. Their relative lack of inobillty can probably 
be explained by their preference to live in predonlnantly ethnically 
honogeneous localities, confined -.Ith the United choice of cornnunities 
to which they wished to ^vc. In general, then, ethnicity and religion 
were pointers to the aost stable elenents in the population, not the 
320st cigratory. 

Without question, age was a major factor in the noveiaent of lowans. 
However, the research design of this study prevented the detenai^tion 
of the ex^ct tiae of migration of saople neabers. The laost migratory 
group in aVsociety-unnarried males and females under 24-were virtually 
eliminated from the sample because it concentrated on household heads. 
Be this as it may, with the exception of the very youngest cohort, who 
by virtue of their being heads of household at a young age were rather * 
untypical of this age group, a simple age gradient emerged. The younger 
cohorts were unsfrable, while the older they became, the more stable they 
grew. This result also needs some words of explanation. For while 
members of the older cohorts did not move between 1870 and 1925, it is 
quite possible that they took part in the settlement process with their 
parents. Tor our purposes, though, since they were teenagers they had 
remained In the same locality. 

I-Jhile it is tempting to suggest that migrants- in Iowa tended to be 
younger men who were better educated, who were old stock, had an American 
Protestant religious affiliation, and often had high occupational status, 
nen who fitted an these criteria were a comparatively small group. 
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Instead the Interrelationships of various crouplngs clouded the. picture, 
so that stark divisions were difficult to uaderliac. 

Patterns of GeQtp-;^phical >InSi1-f ty in Iowa 

In a study which reanalyzed aggregate patterns of oigration from 
published sources in 1895. Conzen found that despite the rural nature of 
tHo state, about 20% of all novei^ent in Iowa was directed towards urban 
centers.^ l-Jhile nigration streams were predominantly westward and 
north-westward in thrust conforming to the general s^ettlement of the 
state, most movement was local in nature. The urban centers recruited 
migrants from their hinterlands, and inter-country rural migration was 
predominantly local also.8 Although Conzen's material was valuable in 
gauging overall patterns, and especially inter-county and intra-county 
to urban movement, the published materials were not detailed enough to 
Indicate the patterns of migration between different types of communities. 

I-fovement in any rurally orientated society should normally conform 
to one or two distinct patterns. The first is classic rural to urban 
movement, or "urbanization," a common phenomenon in modernization. The 
flow of movement follows a direction from less Industrializ'ed comiiunitles 
to more industrialized, or from small communities to large ones. The" 
second, and one which is probably more Important in Iowa, is circulation 
between communities which resemble one another.. Farmers, for example, 
following the criteria of the agricultural ladder, are much more likely 
during their early and middle years, to move to other open country 
neighborhoods, than to become urban migrants. The 'Itheory of resembling 
environments" suggests that individuals adapt in their formative years 
to the type of environment in which they are living, and ±t .they move, ' 
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they will, aore often than not, choose a sloilar type of coaaunlty.^ 

In an ovenAeloingly rural state in which aBriculture vas as »odem'as 

anything else, the latter scheaa would seen to be the nost usual. 

Obviously, however, not all farmers cove open country areas, and not 

all villagers icove to other villages. Earners did riove to villages, 

towns, and cities on retirement, and when forced off the land by disadvantageous 

circuastances. The integration of the state as one economic one unit 

regardless of the type of the coianrunity, gave rural people a greater 

choice in their destinations, provided they did not 'insist on ethnic 

enclaves. - Of course, Iowa cities were not large in the first place, but 

the relative lack of differentiation in destinations' is comparable to 

aodem returns which show that rural-urban nigrants are far less likely 

to move to metropolitan areas than to places under 50,000. In Iowa as 

in post uand Har H America, farmers were more likely to migrate to 

places classified as rural non-farm, i.e. communities of less than 2,500 

in population^*^. 

Figures 6.1 through 6.3 attempt to pull these kinds of migration 
patterns from material gathered from the sample. In this case each 
Figure represents three different types of environment found in Iowa in 
1925: open country or farm, villages and trading centers, towns and 
cities. Each row corresponds to the amount of movement that individuals 
made between their youth and 1925, and the columns indicate the place of 
residence at childhood, in 1915, and in 1925. (Because of the overwhelming 
amount of rural-urban migration, non-farm places of origin are all 
classified as "urban" in order to simplify analysis with very small n 
sizes . } 

In viervj of the usual heavy turnover in cities it was surprising 
that they were able to retain their populations mere satisfactorily than- 
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any other ecological area. Otherwise only in open country townships did 
half the population renain in the sane cosamity fron childhood onwards. 
Ihe stability of the cities was caused by the pronounced Increase in 
population during the period which nade it unlikely that the nore established 
residents would laove elsewhere because their seniority as regards the 
newcoiners gave thea advantages in occupations and housing. Snaller 
connunities (villages and trading centers) were less stable because the 
fam population laoved or retired to then nore often than to the cities. 

Monz fam residents in 1925, 21% had spent their childhoods in 
different connunities than the census takers found then in 1915, but had 
not changed their place of residence since then. However, 182 of famers 
uerc two-tine novers— they had grown up in a different comnunity fron 
which they lived in 1915, and had noved again before 1925. Villages 
. were the most unstable of the various types of connunity in Iowa. Their 
function as retirement places, and marginal business localities caused 
this instability. Trading centers acted in a sinilar capacity but their 
larger base added to their stability. As far as the bigger cities and 
towns vere concerned, there was a certain amount of rural-urban migration, 
but unlike the smaller communities the relative lack of movement betv;een 
1915 and 1925 would indicate that this movement was occurring quite 
early in the life cycle, producing a younger nJ^rdCory population than 
in villages and trading centers. 

The universal tendency for migration to flow from rural areas to 
urban t«s necessarily f^^^j ^^^^^^^ ^^.^^^^ shortage of new ' 

farms. But while lo^ra faming might have proved attractive to urbanites, 
few men moved from urban to rural localities. Overall the data suggest 
that movement came fairly early in the 'life cycle from the countryside 
to the larger totms and cities, and fairly late in the smaller places 
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that harbored retired farmers. Three min streams of migration were 
detected: the novementNof famers fron one base of operations to another; 
the rK>venent of retired farmers to urban areas; and the urban trek of 
young rural nen and unsuccessful older famers. Ifovement between "urban 
conmunities" was pfesent, but insignificant, 

Taking the state as a whole, though, the migratory. habits of lowans 
were almost as likely to be directed outside the state boundaries, as 
Inside them. Did the more illusive out-migrants from Iowa conform to 
the kinds of patterns seen in the intra-Iowa movement of individuals? 
. Table 6.2 shows the residences of out-migrants from Harrison County, 
Iowa, in 1905. Although there is no way of calculating the biases of 
this particular source, it provides a rare insight into out-migration 
patterns from the rural midwest. Harrison, one of the counties from 
which a rural sampling point was chosen for this study, is situated on 
the Missouri Rivei: in the extreme western part of the state. The county 
x^s almost totally rural in 1905 except for one town of 4,000 inhabitants. 
Only 25 miles to the south, the Omaha-Council Bluffs metropdfltan area 
provided an urban environment which was both easily accessible, and 
economically inviting, for those who contemplated out-migration. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the proximity of a large urbkn center. only*about ten percent 
of the former Harrison County residents had moved the.-a. indeed, if we 
include all the California and Pacific Northwest destinations in the 
urban camp-and some undoubtedly were not-barely W/.. moved to urban 
areas. Instead the majority migrated westward to rural areas within a 
300 mile radius of Harrison, m fact a go.od. number remained in the ■ 
local area: across the river in Nebraska! in northwestern Ilissouri; or 
if- they remained in Iowa itself, on farms and L small trading centers 
within 40 miles of Harrison-usually in the neighboring county. 



Out^-Mlsmt OcatlMtlons 
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Sourc«: V.H. BAwklns, Directory of larrlaoa County, lova (Logaa: 1905) 
pp. 383-400. 
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While these data do indicate a certain rural bias to the chosen ^'^^ 
destinations of a population which was predoriinantly of farm origins, 
the non-specific nature of the backgrounds of the ex-Harrison County 
residents, prevents a detailed investigation of movement between resembling 
environments. For a pore thorough test of this phenomenon, let us use 
some more non-sample materials io test movement between similar or 
dissinilar communities. The data comes from a study which traced the 
movements of young sen who graduated from the 8th grade between 1927-28 
in the central Iowa county of Story. Table 6.3 illustrates well the 
kind of step-wise progression of the movement of individuals away from 
their native environments. Farm boys in this case were a shade more 
stable than city boys; but if they did migrate, they were more likely to 
relocate in communities in the state which were under 2,500 in size, and 
even less likely to leave Iowa altogether. Alternatively, young men 
from villages and cities left the state in about equal numbers to move ^ 
to metropolitan centers such as Chicago, Los Angeles, or Kansas City. 
But if they remained-in Iowa, they tended to move to a community with a 
similar environment to that of their own home torn. In most cases this 
usually constituted a short distance move—for over 60% who migrated to 
other tovms and. cities in Iowa, remained within 40 miles of their place 
of origin. - - 

City-Ward ftlRration in Iowa . ' 



"The United States," vnrote Richard Hofstadter, " V7as born in the 
country and moved to the city."ll iThile historians have not systematically' 
explored this phenomenon, one of the major themes in rural sociology 
since its founding as a discipline has been the analysis of rural-urban 
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nitration ?«ttcnu of 8th Grad* loys 

Story County, lova 1928-1941 
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190 
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9 ^ 

'Spurca: J. Morria Chriaty, "Education and Praaant Occt^ationa of Story 
County 8th Grada Male Pupila of 1927-28. ".(lUatam Thaaia, Iowa 
State Collega, 1942) 
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nigratlon. ITnether scholai^ vorked la the 1920's, the 1930's, or the ^''^^ 
1950*s, a principal thrust of research concerned the shift of rural 
- people auay froa the countryside- Ibds concern stccaed froa the turn of 
the century vhen. rural Aaerica began to be on the defensive against the 
Influence of the city. "Ihe rural problen" largely centered on the 
nagging fear that the country vas losing the best of its population to 
urban iteerican. At the 1916 rseetings of the Anerican Sociological 
Association, for exanple, the whole prografi ?jas devoted to papers vhich 
atteEg)ted to analyze the plight of rural Aiserica. One of these papers, 
by the sociologist E. A. Ross, even went as far as to blame rural deterioration 
alaost entirely on the cityward mgration of young people. ^2 
started- a trend which eventually culninated in the Depression years when 
substantial suas of noney becane available for sophisticated and detailed 
studies of nigratlon within and froa open country neighborhoods." 

In the 1960»s research at the national level showed that in general, 
rural folk were not well prepared for careers in urban Anerlca. In 
comparison to those bom in the city or in siaaller urban conaunities, 
those bom in open country areas had significantly lower occupational 
status, earnings, and educational attainment. The poor performance of 
both black and white migrants in cities in 1962, can be attributable to 
background factors such as a poverty stricken childhood, or discrimination 
in educational opportunity, or a coablnatlon of both.^''' Some historical 
and sociological research, on the other hand, has found that individuals 
with rural backgrounds in certain areas of the country have competed 
very adequately with urbanltes in the city. For example, in Boston in 
the late 10th century old stock rural migrants fared unusually well in 
comparison to migrants. ^5 Xo be sure, rural Yankees in a city environment 
were rather a special breed, but a similar trend was noted by Rogoff 
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nearer in tim and space for our Iowa study. In Indianapolis in 1910 
fara youths vere also able to sake headvay in the city against those 
fron different backgrounds.^^ In a Minnesota study published is. 1926, 
60Z of all rural youth surveyed left the open country. Of these 23Z 
took unskilled jobs in the towos, lAZ becane artisans, lOZ were low 
status white collar workers,. 3Z owned businesses of their own, and 10% 
becane prof essionals .^7 A aore sophisticated study conducted in Des 
Itoines in the 1960's which conpared rural-iirban nisrants, urban non- 
aovers, and inter-urban aigrants, found no essential differences between 
the three groups when various background factors were controlled. It 
tfould seea logical to follou this last analysis as far as our data wiU 
/ pemit, and corgiare the perforaance of aen vith different backgrounds in 
the toOTS and cities of Iowa in 1925. 

All those in Table 6.4 with rural backgrounds had fathers who were 
faroers, so th.t as the first generation in the town or city they were 
conpeting with those who were at least second generation urban dwellers. 
On the one hand these new urbanites provided proportionally as many 
white collar workers as the inter-urban aovers, and siore professionals 
than the urban bom who were also non-covers. On the other hand they 
also had a greater representation among the lowest status ranks. This 
dichotoay cane about because of the two different streans of aigration 
which brought rural people to cities and towns. One was coaposed of 
young people seeking higher educational opportunities where there were 
none at home. Having finished their education they made careers for 
themselves in business and the professions, and rarely returned to the 
farn. The other stream was coaposed of rural-urban aovers who had, for 
the most part, been forced off the land either through lack of opportunity, 
or because they had failed in farming. These data seea to uphold the 
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view that selective xaigration did siphon off certain izidividuals froa 
the country with core potential than others vho could coxspete veil vith 
the urban reared. But at the sane tiiae the country lost a larger proportion 
of less talented cen. 

However, it was the inter-urban isovers in lova cities, as has been 
found in contengporairy situations, who vere the znost successful when 
occupational achievement was «i2easured. Lilce the core asbitious rural- 
urban migrants they had a special aptitude for change, to such an extent 
that they surpassed the urbanites who had not altered their place of 
residence. In addition when earnings and educational attainnent were 
analyzed, the differences between the occupational groupings were confirmed. 
Inter-city movers had proportionally more high school graduates, and 
their earning power was also greater than the other two groups. (Table 6.5) 

Although rural-urban movers showed less achieveicent orientation 
than men bom in other urban centers and who had moved to other cities 
and towns, their performance compared well, as we have seen, with Minnesota 
men from s imi lar etiVironments . Clearly for a number of these men with 
rural origins high educational aspirations had much to do with their 
success. This is shown in the path analysis which compares rural-urban 
movers with urban non-mover s.^^ Exactly the same procedure was adopted 
as in Chapter V, jonly in this case the results were stronger because we 
were dealing with two populations with more homogeneous backgrounds. In 
Table 6.6 the key correlations were between education and occupation in 
the case of the rural-urban movers, and between the respondent's occupation 
and father's occupation for the non-movers. I-Thile both groups had 
precisely the same average amounts of schooling, the variance between 
the rural-urban movers was greater which allowed the high correlation 
between occupation and education. Perhaps more Important from the point 
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Tabic 6.5 

Keaa^arnlnss, aad Kcsn Educ&tlon 
«nd Typ« of Miir*tlon, 1915 



Type of Hlgratloa 



Tears of ZducaCioa 
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Kucal-^xban Movers (11-450) 1040 
Vtbaa Ikm-Kovers (V-424) fl7 
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Source: Saaplc Data 
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Tabu 6.6 

2«ro-Ord«r Correlation, for Occoj^tloMl Mobility Model. 
Ittrel-Drban^ «ad Urban »on-Mover« 
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of view of the study as a vlu>le the high correlation between a father's 
occupation and that of his son showed that a=^ng urban non-^vers ascribed 
characteristics were stiU iinportant as far as social inobility was 
concerned. This is seen nost clearly in Figure 6.4 which displays the 
path coefficients of both groups, iteong rural-urban novers fathers' 
occupation fed little effect on either education or occupation; on the 
other hand vith the urban non-«,ver^ the occupational status of a father 
^ was an ii^ortant factor in predicting both education and occupation. In 
addition it was noticeable that in comparison "to the analysis of the 
total urban population in the previous chapter the variance" explained 
for both groups showed narked InproveEent- This was derived principally 
from the powerful effect of education ainong the fara bom n:en, and the 
transmission of status airong those who had spent all their lives in 
towns and cities. 

Khile these patterns add to our understanding of the overall picture 
of occupational nobility axrong select groups of lowans, let us once more 
return £0 the specific case of the rural-urban movers and compare the 
backgrounds of the highest achievers, the professionals, and those .^th 
the lowest status, the unskilled laborers. As Table 6.7 shows, though 
professionals tended to have fathers who were farm ovmers, there was no 
great difference as far as land tenure was concerned. Professionals 
came from smaller families, and were more likely to be younger sons; 
however, none of these characteristics were crucial in any explanation 
of achievement. More pertinent was the fact that laborers were more 
inclined to hall from southern Iowa with its poorer environment, and 
were less likely to be religious. As 25Z of professionals came from 
high status Protestant backgrounds, and they were a group which was 
highly motivated towards achievement, and especially educational attainment, 
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Path Diagram Occ»:pationa5IMadel 
Kural-Urban Ifovers^Orban }{6n-4fovus 
Iowa, 1915. 
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Table €.7 

Characteristic* of Profeaaionala, and 
UnaklUed Laborers, luraX-Drban Higrants 



Laborara 



Profeaslooals 



aont in Southern Iowa 
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Source: Saaple Data 
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the cultural, and' not just the econooic envlronaent in vhich a nan grew 

up, would seem to be inportant for success la urban conditions for 

soneone with a rural background. 0- 

Fara Geo^aphlcal Mobility ^ 

With the exception of a triangle bounded by southern Polk county In 
the north, by Page In the southwest, and by Van Buren In the southeast, 
and a few scattered counties such as Jackson, Clayton, and Harrison, 
ouch of the remainder of Iowa Is either rolling or flat prairie with 
good, if not excellent, soil'- Jn three townships in our sample the nean 
^ farm value in 1915 was over $30,000, and only in the southern triangle 
and In one township in Jackson county did farm values dip below a nean 
of $10,000. Furthermore, one of our townships was singled out by a 
rural church survey as being an example which other less fortunate 
coinmfnities might emulate. ^0 The legacy left by the prosperity of the 
golden age of agriculture can still be seen along rural roads in the v 
state where much of the farm architecture, the country churches, and 
many of the stores and homes in the villages, stem from this period. 
Apart from the problem o^ soil erosion which was already raising headaches 
in southern Iowa counties where river valleys were vulnerable, there was 
little reason for Iowa farmers to move from the countryside because of 
poor land. i ' 

Indeed, as the careful work of Bremer has shown, periods of farm 
prosperity were more likely to produce mobility within the farm population 
itself, than years of stagnation. ^1 ^nille there is no time series data 
available to show whether persistence rates changed according to ecpnomic 
conditions in the sample townships, survey data from the Depression of 
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the 1930»s In Iowa indicates that the'conmunitles were often stable, and 
that young people actually returned from the towns and cities to their 
• home neighborhoods because of the depressed nature of the urban sector. 22 
Although the 1921 recession seriously embarrassed those fariaers who had 
gambled in fam real estate, the economy up until 1925 remained buoyant 
enough to encourage farm migration patterns which had similarity to 
those between 1897 and 1920. In fact this particular economic downturn 
probably encouraged greater movement. For TTlth the increase in corporate 
ownership, the loss of farms by those who had overextended themselves, 
and the expectations that the economy would revive, competition for good 
land at lower rents and lower prices encouraged continuous turnover of 
fairm operators. 2^ 

As the data shows which compared farm movement with that of other 
occupations, most farm owner and farm renter migration' was local. 
(Table- 6.8) The modal distance for all farmer moves (except movement 
vjithin a township) was less than ten miles, which was usually a move 
from one adjoining township to another. Farm migration followed lines 
which were geared to farm availability both within the family, and 
within the neighborhood. It seems fairly clear that although some of 
the older sample members travelled three hundred miles or more from the 
eastern river counties to begin homesteading the rich northwest Iowa 
prairies, most of this migration occurred before 1890. Splllman indicated 
that it was comparatively rare for men to make all the moves up the ' 
"agricultural ladder" by the second decade of the 20th century. 24 
However, the greater distances travelled by farm laborers^ would indicate 
thafyounger men were still required to move some distance from home In 
order to begin a career. More common was for farmers' sons to work on 
.the home place Initially and then begin scouring the immediate area for ■■ 
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Tablft 6.8 
Distance HoYsd by Occupation 



'Occupation 
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25 
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Farm Santera 




34 
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nicely places of operations. Their knowledge of local conditions and 
openings, the relative ease in piling up a fam wagon with belongings 
and driving anlaals a short d^tance before planting season, obviously 
was a slnpler nethod of gaining an acreage than plunging halfway across 
the state to unfamiliar territory. Interviews conducted after our 
period in 1937 showed 57Z of the farmers were living in the county where 
they were bom. Including 597. of the owners, 58Z of the tenants, and 44% 
of the farm laborers- The great aajority, 70?, had lived in one or two 
areas their entire lives. While only 17Z had never aoved at all, the 
average icove was only five miles- On the other hand, a footloose minority 
accounted for rast of the migration. The most mobile quarter of the 
farmers accounted for 607. of all movements, both long and short distance. 
Looking at only those longer moves that Involved changing counties, a 
tiny group, 8.52 of all farmers, ^accounted for 607. of the moves. These 
people may have had a left of varied experience, but their failure to 
find a secure niche liidicates an inability to cope t?ith the details, the 
heartaches—and the nelghbors~that were central to the experience of 
agricultural success. Among com belt tenants in 1937, three-fourths 
wanted to buy a farm, but only one in six thought their prospects for 
actually getting one in the next five years were "good. "25- 

Farmers in general were exceptions to the rule that migrants were 
more successful economically than non-migrants. In Iowa the stable ' 
farmer was more likely to accumulate real .estate. As Table 6.9 shows, 
farm value, acreage, and tax assessments were all balanced in favor of 
farmers who were stable. The fact that migrants had the edge in livestock 
production was probably a reflection of the preferences of younger men 
who were concentrating on intensive cattle and hog raising in order to 
generate as much capital as possible to purchase land. 
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HMlc it was shown earlier that faraers were aore often stable than 

nlgratory, what factors produced stability anong the fam population? 
Although age was to soiae degree laportant— inevitably the younger a nan 
was, the less stable he proved to be— education had hardly any bearing 
on the stability of rural population. Instead, religion and ethnicity 
provedr to be better Indicators of nsobUity. Earlier, Catholics were 
identified as a core stable group In the general Iowa population-this 
vas even core obvious acong farmers. German and Irish Catholic fanners 
were twice as likely to be stayers as laovers; but the reverse was true 
of old stock nen with Protestant affiliations, and Gernan Lutherans. In 
Protestant Iowa, Gornan Catholics with their eE?.hasis on property accumulation 
and large closely knit fanilies showed more traditional behavior than 
did other ethnic groups. As Horace lUner showed in his study of a 
central Iowa county, Gercans (in this case Protestants) believed In 
strong paternalistic fandlies. The whole family worked towards the 
accumulation of additional farms which were given to sons when they came 
of age. The Yankee farmers looked askance at this behavior, and to them 
the German father was perceived as a "Teuton working his family to the 
bone." Our data would seem to support these kinds of patterns of 
stability and paternalism. (Table 6.10) For aU Continental, Scandinavian, 
and Irish farming groups had, on average, larger property values than 
old stock farmers. In view of their more traditional attitudes it was 
surprising that they also had iiigher indebtedness than Americans. This 
was partly a result of their larger holdings in 'the first place, for 
land was used as collateral to invest in more land. Among old stock ' 
farmers there was much less emphasis on the renumeration of children. 
Instead they gave them independence of action, and hence more freedom to 
cove away from home. 
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Settlement patterns also assist in explaining the differences in 
behavior between old stock and ethnic fara operators. For the nost part 
old stock Anericans had settled in the southern triangle where faroing 
was less profitable. Ethnics, with the exception of those in the northern 
Kississippi river counties, settled in the less hospitable north, central, 
and northwest. There, while in inany instances the breaking of the 
prairie and its draining was a aajor undertaking, once done, faming 
proved highly profitable.^? Therefore, there was every reason for 
ethnic fanaers to renaln in their enclaves, and for ambitious old stock 
Aaericans to. turn citywards for education and join the urban middle 
class. 



Conclusion 

In nineteenth century iiiaerica rural migration west of the Alleghenies 
was predominantly westward in thrust, with fanaers leap frogging to new 
frontier areas always in search of more favorable conditions. With the 
filling of the frontier and the comparatively high fertility rates among 
farmers, urban areas provided an alternative haven for an excess rural 
population. 

Although comentators in the late ISth and early 20th centuries 
expressed fears that the countryside was losing population to urban 
centers, as our material showed, rural-urban migration was a good deal 
more complex. The unspecific nature of the assertion that rural America 
was moving to cities in large numbers, failed to take note of how the 
migration process took place. In general rural folk were reluctant to 
move away from a familiar environment which, in view of the relative 
prosperity of agriculture after 1900, was a natiiral reaction. This did 
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not laean that aoveaent for farmers over the life cycle vas not cossaoa. 
For while the agricultural ladder did not work as efficiently in the 
20th century as it had done la the 19th, the very nature of the fara 
inheritance process, and a system which relied on the faaily fara as the 
basic unit of production, required a certain aaount of ssvenent between 
neighborhoods, townships, and counties. On the whole nost of this fara 
oigration was very local in nature, often to the next to-«nship only. - 

In Iowa coveaent fron the farm essentially conforsed to three 
different patterns, but all retained a certain acount of contact with 
tlie country. These patterns were conposed of the noveoent of retirees 
to retirement centers, the nigration of young and niddle aged inen into 
low status occupations in the cities and towns, and the laoveaent of 
young people for secondary and college education, and then into high 
status occupations. On the surface the noveicent of these achievement 
orientated people was a loss to the countryside. But in Iowa, and in 
other rural states, with the integration of the economies of rural and 
urban areas, these men were recruited into occupations which in the long 
run benefited rural areas. The farm boys, preferring to remain close to 
the land, became country doctors, and lawyers, agricultural experiment 
station workers, and employees of agri-business, thus pernittlag direct 
access and Influence upon rural life. Many of those lowans in low 
status jobs in the cities who had migrated from the country often did 
part-time work on farms. *And retirees also retained contact with the 
country, through kin ties, and ownership of farms leased to -tenants. 

While the migration of farm boys who attained high status occupations 
in the towns and cities has rarely been documented before, perhaps our 
most important finding concerned the comparative rigidity of the social 
structure of urban Iowa among those who were non-movers- For without 
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the rural-urban movers, background becaae core vital In predicting 
education, and in turn occupation and status, among town and city-bred 
lowans. Our next chapter deals with one specific group, the teachers, 
«ho not only were highly sobile, and used migration in the classic sense 
to achieve a core satisfactory position, but also, though achievement - 
oriented, were frustrated by the'cultural constraints in which they had 
to work. 
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Chapter VII 

The Overseers: Teachers and Schoolboards 

Iowa operated In effect, two school systems—a modem one for 
towns, cities and.the inost progressive rural areas,, and a traditional 
one of the majority of farmers. The state was one of the last to finally 
consolidate and modernize its rural schools in the I960's. No matter 
how often professional educators complained about the inefficiency and 
poor quality of learning in the traditional sector, the implicit ideology 
of democratic localism persisted ttoroughout our period, buttressed by 
state laws that placed power in the hands of elected neighborhood school 
boards. The teaching force was divided between the two sectors, with 
the youngest, least educated and least career-oriented women concentrated 
in the poorly paid traditional sector. Some ;nade the transition to the 
modem sector, usually through higher education; they found themselves 
in a far more attractive climate Intellectually and financially, at the 
cost of breaking close ties with their family, and moving out on their 
own. 

The Traditional. Sector 

In the first quarter of the 20th century Iowa had more one-room 
schools than any other state. Large atlases polka-dot the mral landscape 
- with miniature representations of these buildings, a hundred or more for 
every county. Each school represented an independent local district 
' controlled by an elected school board. In Cedar County, for example, 
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nearly a hundred farmers or their wives sat on these boards in 1923. 
Only ten percent had even any high school experience, and none were 
conversant with laodem educational ideas. Ilarely were local board 
elections exciting events, unless soce spendthrift proposed buying a new 
stove, or adding a second privy to the schoolyard. Undoubtedly the 
board cembers reflected the inood oj^their neighbors, many of whom were 
relatives anyway. Dissatisfaction with school conditions was rarely 
voiced by the farm people, and ambition for their children rarely extended 
beyond a high school education.^ 

The parsijaony of the school boards expressed itself in the condition 
of the facility and the salary of the teacher. Farmers who prided 
themselves on herds of fat 'cattle and hogs, high grain yields and large 
bank accounts were easily satisfied with dirty, dark, dank frame buildings 
for their offspring. There were no shrubs or flowers; the virgin prairie 
grass was cut once a year. The equipment for these institutions — in 
which hundreds of thousands of children received all their formal education- 
comprised a worn-out dictionary, some maps, 50 or 100 books, chiefly 
biographies, folk tales, nature lore; no poetry or civics titles, usually, 
but often some Shakespeare and government documents well beyond the ken 
of the small children. Few schools had playground equipment, though 
perhaps there was a punching bag stuffed with rags and used as a football. 
Sometimes the teachers were authorized to spend five or ten dollars a 
year for colored paper, modelling clay or the like. State law^irquired 
the expenditure of a minimum of 5. cents per pupil, and a 'maximum of d5 
cents, annually, for books. A well provided water, often unsafe; invariably 
the toilets were dirty, unsanitary and marked up with graffiti. This 
last characteristic bothered ministers and mothers a great deal, but the 
proppnents of modernization had warned this was inevitable in' such 
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baclcvard places: **You ought not to be suzrprised at the outcroppings of 
vulgar thought, Inpropcr language, and vicious conduct — the forerunners 
of Inooral and crlainal ideas. Still, the fathers tolerated It* 
The teachers were no oare outstanding than their surroundings. 
Five out of six were young single woaen, though an eighth were xaarried 
or widowed; only 4 percent were nen. By 1931, when conditions had 
improved considerably, 28 percent had not gone beyond high school,, and 
another 54 percent had completed no aore than a year of college. Before • 
World War I, on the other hand, many district schools were taught by 
girls whose entire 8 years of education was at that school or one like 
it. 

Hearly all of the teachers lived at hozse, or with relatives. The 
canny farmers saw to it that the compulsory school system provided 
ecployment for local girls. A sort of round-robin existed whereby one . 
farmer's daughter would teach a year or two, then marry, or reluctantly 
surrender the post to the neighbor next in line. The genius of the 
system was that the salary *the district paid would recon5)ense fanners 
for their taxes. Throughout the first quarter of the 20th century, Icwa 
rural teachers were paid far below the regional or national average, 
even though the state's educational expenditure as a proportion of its 
wealth was among the highest in the nation. This anomaly stemmed from 
the inefficiency of operating so many small schools. A fourth had fewer 
than ten pupils. f 

The, quality of teaching invariably varied enormously. Some women, 
regardless of their training or experience, found it easy to explain 
arithmetic, or encourage little ones to practice their alphabet. But if 
they were really good, they usually moved on to the modem sector. Of 
107 rural teachers in Cedar County the county superintendent judged 
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eleven to be superior, only 30 good.^ Usually the teachers relied on 
rote drills and endless recitations to pass the tlsse. They could hardly 
explain concepts they did not understand themselves. Fortunately for 
them, the parents aneasured the pupils* achieveoent alax^st solely in 
terns of ciphering ability, and that was relatively easier to teach than 
reading or grarsnar or science* The parents also expected the teachers 
to be disciplinarians; apparently sojae parents believed In niracles. It 
often strained the teacher's talents to the brealcing point to keep the 
children quiet, especially the boys. 

Nominally, the elected county superintendent of schools and the 
state superintendent had some responsibility for the quality of the 
rural schools. In practice, the district school hoards were confident 
of their own ability to control the situation, and were constantly on 
the watch for any unwonted Interference or proposals that cdLght cost 
Qoney. County superintendents did their best, visiting each school 
regularly, providing hints to the teachers and recomaended syllabi, and 
conducting short training institutes.^ Since few teachers tarried in 
their profession more than two or three years, these upgrading efforts 
had to be continuous, and could not have had nruch cumulative effect. 
The compulsory school law of 1902 was not enforced by truant officers in 
rural areas, and absenteeism averaged three weeks per year for the 
younger children, much longer for the able-bodied older boys. 

State efforts to upgrade rural education focused in the l910Vs on? 
the encouragement of consolidated schools. Since only a small fraction 
of the rural districts had accepted this modernization approach by 1920, 
a subtler approach was used. Any rural school that stayed open 8 months, 
had 10 or more pupils, kept its building and outhouses in good repair, 
and hired ^a teacher with a bit of training, was eligible for state 
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subsidy. But only lOZ of the rural schools accpted this Intrusion into, 
their affairs by 1925. ^ 

Analysis of cognitive achievenent Is "a tridgr business, as raging 
arguaents In the 1970»s over IQ tests and the Coleaan Report attest- 
Even aore difficult is it to find out how much children learned a half 
century ago. rhe extraordinarily careful vork of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Eeseardi Station in the 1920 *s, on whoa we have relied for laich of this 
chapter, indicates sone of the failings of the traditional rural schools 
in' coaparison with the modem consolidated schools la Iowa. Sural 
children in the first two or three grades perfonaed at par, according to 
the Stanford Achieveaent Test. As they "progressed" through the grades^ 
however, they fell further and further behind. Thus in grades 2 and 3, 
23Z of the rural school pupils were below the nora, versus 737. of/the 
pupils in grades 4 through 8. At the nearby consolidated school, 41Z of 
the younger, but only 50% of the older pupils were below the nom. Both 
types of schools produced students who did well in arithnetlc, spelling 
and ^ture study, and poorly in history "and literature. But the rural 
students were, also far below their age norm In reading and language. 7 
These results applied to schools in the 1920's, when all the teachers 
were better educated than ever before. It seems plausible that earlier, 
when most of our sample farmers were educated, their avqrage cognitive 
achieveaent, especially in reading, was well below the norms of urban 
lowa.S 

P"^ earlier findings remind us that economic achievement in later 
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life was not measurably lowered by attendance at a one-room rural school 
coii5>ared to a more' modem iastltution7 other factors held constant. Too 
many fortuitous events or unmeasured factors Intervened between sloppy 
teaching at age eight and income at- age 40. But schooling is more than 
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a aeaos to an end, it Is an l*q>ortaat experience in its own right. It 
is by no laeans clear that the advantages of valfclag a short vay to a 
school your father, uncles and neighbors controlled outveighed the 
social and cultural isolation involved* Maries kept by pupils attending 
one rooa schools "give the is^^sion for the aost part of a flat, 
laonotonous life recorded by children vho, if they had any introspective ^ 
sjoaents, were unable to put thea into language The typical boy or 
nine reported, "In the morning I done chores. Then vent to school- 
When school was out I went honse changed clothes. Done chores* Then 
supper. Then I went to bed." If anything, girls' diaries were even 
drearier; outside observers afreed that, in fact, the children had 
accurately captured the laonotony of their life.^ Even play was dulli 
Even apart from lack of equipment, the children showed little Imagination 
or initiative at play, nor did the teachers help rmch. No one knew any 
new gaiaes- "The children seened to stand around looking for something 
to do."l<* In bad weather the children just fooled around at recess 
time, unless the teacher played a phonograph so they could rarch up and 
down the aisles* 

The ifodern Sector 

The modem sector of Iowa education encompassed the village, toxm 
and city school systems, rural consolidated schools, and, of critical 
Importance, the high schools, colleges and universities which provided 
leadership. Authority was still decentralized, with most power in the 
hands of elected school boards, but was far more cosmopolitan in outlook, 
and keenly interested in the linkage between educational progress and 
social and economic modernization. The business of education was clearly 
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understood .s =«den:I,.tlon, or as one official' corolttee explained it, 
^ "to increase the efficiency of aU our people at every point of contact 

\ In life," rore specificaUy, to give youth the opportunity to "develop 
the concrete efficiency required to found and maintain better hoines; 
secure larger returns fro. labor; participate intelligently in civic 
affairs; live aore helpful and efficient lives. "^i 

The county and city school boards (as opposed to the neighborhood 
boards) comprised a reasonable cross section of the veU education, 
cosmopolitan leaders of Iowa. Educational sensibilities, «,re than 
business experience, was the criterion for standing for this prestigious, 
but unpaid office. Ke have located 175 county and city board n^ers 
for our saispllng points in the 1915 census. Apart from lawyers and' 
- physicians, they were the best educated and wealthiest ^ and woaen in 
their co=aunitles. Six in ten had graduated fron high school, 47Z had • 
attended coUege, and 23Z had a college degree. Although a large mjority 
of the population they served were farmers or blue collar workers, only 
36% were farmers and the 1.7% who were skilled craftsmen were the only 
blue collar representatives. Indeed, 56% were professionals, leading 
businessmen or their wives. Since these boards dealt with larger issues 
than the neighborhood boards, it seems clear that more traditional 
voters deferred to the most modem, cosmopolitan leaders at this level 
of educational control. 

Being a schoolfaoard member in lowu was not a task reserved for old 
men with nothing better to do in their retirement. Almost half of the 
sai5>le was under 50 years of age, and 12% were still in their thirties. 
Kor was the job an exclusive male sanctuary, as 11% o/ the sample were 
women. However, many of these women were probably appointed because 
their husbands were prominent in the county, for almost without exception 
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their husbands vere professionals, although these wives were well edicated 
with at least soiae colLege training. As the curriculun of this period 
so heavily er5>haslzed Anericanization, and civics In-schools, it was not 
altogether surprising that only 6Z of the Iowa schoolboard aeabers were 
foreign bom. Imigrants, like blue collar workers were not very cosaaon 
in adninistrative positions, and half the lEoigrants, were of British 
extraction. Potential for voter discontent night have arisen froa the 
underrcpresentation of Catholics— that was understandable in view of 
parochial schooling in the state— and the dooination of the Boards by 
the old stock Aaericans- The latter*s overrepresentation was net altogether 
surprising in view of the interest certain groups of old stock Americans 
took in educational achiveveaent as a vehicle for icodemization. 

Schoolboard cenbers were not wildly at variance with their neighbors 
in teras of wealth, especiaUy when their age and occupation is considered. 
Tae mean incoae of this sample of school board oembers was $2,653 in 
1915, almost one and a half times that of the average lowan. Old stock 
Americans on school boards earned even larger salaries, with a mean of 
$3,200. The majority of school board members who were farmers were also 
in a far n»re favorable economic condition than the ordinary men who 
owned 160 acres. Some members undoubtedly were ciphers, but others, 
considering that they had to run the gauntlet of election, on balance 
were impressive. In Davenport, which probably., had the best run school 
system in Jmra, the School Board was con?>osed of an architect, two 
doctors, a newspaper editor, tfie county treasurer, a bank president and 
a lawyer, all of whom except the county treasurer had been to college. 
School bo?.rds needed financial expertise, they needed a representative 
of county government, lawyers and other experts, and. except for the lack 
of a woman representative the Davenport City School system was well 
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endowed. Again, la Story County, a county vith a reputation of having a 
progressive attitude toward rural education, the credentials of the 
county board, though less lr5)ressive, were all the saoe reasonably well 
balanced. Story had no less than three women on Its board: the wife of 
a clothing laerchant with two years of college, the wife of a farmer also 
with two years of college, and the wife of a bookkeeper with one year of 
college. Perhaps they had once been teachers theaselves. Other menbers 
Included a businessman who had once been a teacher, a banker, and a 
doctor, all of whoa were college graduates. 

Teachers in the aodem sector were professionals working in proud 
new buildiiigs, under the supervision of experts, with access to good 
libraries and teaching materials, and judged against the best national 
standards by cosmopolitans, l-fost were imbued with a sense of their duty 
to modernize society by educating its youth. Despite their prestige, as 
Willard Waller noted, they stood out clearly against the background _ of 
the comnmlty in general. "They are young, well educated, usually transient 
and discontent. They are strangers. "^^ problem was that despite 

their education and cosmopolitan outlook, they were paid far less than 
businessmen or professionals with comparable qualifications, and were 
firmly inqjlanted in the lower range of one of the few great bureaucracies 
in Iowa. 

> 

An exploration of the psychology of teachers is beyond the scope of 
this study. However, we are able to throw some light on their social 
and economic condition using various published surveys and, especially, 
data on a thousand career teachers in our sampling points in 1925 drawn 
from the state Educational Directory and matched into the census. 

An Illinois survey of career teachers in 1917 offers a profile that 
could not have been too dissimilar to the situation in nearby Iowa. 
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Three fourths of the teachers had been bom la the state; 31% grew up In 
the country, 182 in towns, A57. In cities (rather oore than Iowa), The 
fathers of 37Z were faraers, 33% white collar workers, and only 29% blue 
collar. The older and better educated a teacher, the higher the grade 
she taught and the larger the salary. Those with high school dlploaas 
earned $573, with nornal training $630, with college experience $700. 
Half the women became teachers between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one (the oen began a year later). Those who began In country schools 
shifted to town schools within a year or two, knowing how difficult a 
- rural teaching career would be. A third of the wonen and inen became 
teachers because they liked the profession; 46% of the women, but only 
36% of the med were attracted by the salary; most of the remaining men 
cited bookishness for their reason, but the remaining women mentioned 
their love of children. Half the women cited the salary as the reason 
for remaining teachers, 40% the attractiveness of the job. Half the men 
stayed teachers because they liked the profession, only 30% for the 
salary, and 10% confessed they were not prepared for any other occupation. 
With a median class size of thirty-eight students, the teachers had 
plenty to do. However, they also spent an hour or two a day after class 
grading papers or preparing lessons. .Very few visited the parents of 
their charges.^ 

Living arrangements always posed a problem for the young women. In 
Illinois, 75% of the women and 64% of the men lived with their parents 
or other relatives, (in Iowa, however, the proportions seem to have 
been half these.) Their schools were located within a mile or so of 
their residence in two thirds of the cases, so transportation was not a 
major problem. In Iowa, 90% of the teachers reported a religious affiliation, 
and 100% were expected to be models of decorum in the coranunlty. 
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Teachers were supposed to contribute to the spiritual as weU as the 
InteUectuai cUnate of their coaanmities—to sing in the choir or teach 
In Sunday school. In Illinois, half the teachers devoted two or nore 

# 

hours a veek to these activities, many specifically stating that it was 
expected or even required of then. It had always been clear that teachers 
"cannot afford to use liquor, tobacco, profanity or to make light of 
anything held sacred by the pupils. "1* Dating, dress, deportnent and 
betrothal were public matters In the small towns, and teachers had to be 
careful. Ifast schools cither Inaediately fired a woman who married, or 
did so at the end of her contract. Under special conditions a mother 
night obtain a job, usually if she was the sole support for her family, 
which otherwise night become a drain on the poor farm. Only in the 
larger cities could the teachers escape close supervision of her behavior. 
In the snail towns women who were not living with their families might 
have difficulty finding a sMtable place to live; the ease with which 
she adapted herself to the community often hinged on her choice of 
accomodations. For this reason many smaller Iowa totms had a "teacherage"— 
a respectable boarding house for the teachers. In Forest City, Clarksville 
and Hason City, most of the women lived cooperatively in boarding 
houses. In Waukee, all the male and female teachers boarded with the 
school superintendent. Although their salaries were relatively low, 
living expenses were minimal, particularly for the single women. As the 
1917 Illinois survey shows, the teachers were able to save and invest, 
to buy books and magazines, and to enjoy summer vacation by trips to the 
east or west coast or to the mountains. 

Our profile of career teachers in lowas in 1925 reveals a cosmopolitan 
group with local Origins. Three-fourths were bom in Iowa; only 2Z were 
foreign-bom— chiefly Irish and German Catholic nuns connected with the 
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parochial schools o£ liubuque and Dyersvllle. The majority of diaer 

teachers caae froa modestly veil-off and prosperous fara fanilles who 
encouraged at least one daughter to finish high school and then talce 
teacher training courses. The younger teachers had laore urban backgrounds, 
and had taken advantage of high schools in their hozae town. 

The Yankee-pietlstic ethos dominated education In Iowa, both intellectually 
and In terms of the origins of the career teachers. Germans,. British 
and Scandinavian groups were underrepresented, though the Irish were 
proportionally represented. However, without exception the Irish in our 
san5>le were women, an Interesting Insight Into the sex roles and occupation 
preferences of this group. But it was the Yankee heritage which induced 
40Z of the teachers to obtain a college degree. 

Only at the very end of our period were the larger school systems 
in Des llbines and Sioux City adopting salary scales that determined pay 
on the basis of specific qualifications, experience and ratings. In 
1925, when our income data were collected, salaries were determined by 
an informal market in which each teacher bargained with the superintendent. 
A stepwise multiple regression equation shows that income could be 
estimated knowing (1) sex, (2) experience, (3) education, (4) size of 
place, (5) level of school, and (6) age. In that order of strength (see 
also table 7.1). 

Income - $1184 + $748 4- $23 H^? + $84 X3 

+ $243 - $199 X5; + $4 Xg, r2 - .270 

The interpretation of this equation for our career teachers is 
that, starting with a base of $1184, a teacher could add $748 if he was 
a man, add $23 for every year in the position, $84 for every year of 
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college, $243 for a city system, lose $199 for teaching in an elementary 
school, and add $4 for each year of age. The predictive power Is modest, 
with only 27Z of the pattern of earnings fully predicted by these variables. 
Of course, we have entered no ceasure of personaUty, classroom performance, 

diligence, or friendliness toward the superintendent. These -missing- 

variables were core important In 1925 than the ones we have measured, 

though with, the coming of fixed scale salaries the measured variables 

would Increasingly become the determinants of salary. The critical ^ 

importance of sex~it was worth $748 after all other characteristics^ 

were held constant, and alone explained 12% of the pattern—cries out 

for further analysis. 

Sex roles were clearly defined in Iowa. Women had driven most- men 
out of elementary teaching in the late nineteenth century, apart from 
some grammar school principals in the cities. Once they had proven 
their ability to maintain discipline, their availability at low salaries 
Mde the outcome inevitable. Well educated young men, of course, had 
far more career options open to them. At the high school level the 
situation was more complex. One-fourth of the high school teachers were 
nen, but the proportion varied sharply from place to place— from 10% in 
Waterloo to over AOZ in the German centers of Davenport and Burlington.. 

The expansion of high school programs after 1916 included a number 
of specialties, like driver education, physical education, agriculture 
and manual training that were dominated by men. 15 of course, home 
economics and secretarial courses were reserved for women. Among the 

academic. subjects, it seems that men were proportionately more numerous 

in science, mathematics, music, speech and civics, and even history, 
while English and foreign languages were female domains. 
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Probably oore loportant it- "-Ing sex roles was male aobltlon for 
administrative roles. Aaocg careerists, 277. of the oen and only 13Z of 
the women were administrators. Clearly high school e^^erience was more 
suitable preparation for a principal or superintendent, so three times 
as many career men were high school than were elementary teachers. 
Among women, the ratio was 2:1 the other way. The culture of the era 
held that men were more suited to handle budgets, deal with government 
officials, and hire and. promote geople than were women. In small towns 
where the high school was one of the largest and most prestigious institutions, 
setting policies that had economic and cultural ramifications throughout 
the coBBuinity, men were thought to be the appropriate leaders. Woznen— 
seen as more pliable, more passive and more moral—were considered 
better fit to deal with little children all day. Undoubtedly there was 
i strong sentiment that it was the husband's duty to be a breadwinner, 
not the wife's, and that all women normally married. The permanence of 
a woman in an administrative role, therefore, was automatically in 
' doubt. 16 These sentiments also militated against keeping. a married 
woman as a teacher; perhaps also there was a lingering sentiment that a 
married woman would be too subservient to her husband to act efficiently 
in a team role in a bureaucratic structure. 

• Despite the slim liklihood of becoming a principal or superintendent, 
a certain career trajectory did emerge among the career women teachers... 
Indeed, there were two trajectories, for elementary and high school 
teachers, with little crossover. The consolidated rural schools were 
vast improvements over the district schools, even though class sizes 
were much larger. At last the teacher was working for professionals in 

A 

a modem, efficient and achievement-oriented environment. The smallest 
towns had the youngest, least educated, worst paid elementary teachers. 
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chiefly recruited fron local faiailies. The turnover was very high, a 
third or oore quitting annually, 452 to take another teaching joh, 21X , 
to get married, 7Z to go to college, and 8Z to enter another profession. 
The turnover in Iowa was nearly the highest in the country, indicating 
an enoraous amount of shifting fron place to place in search of amenities 
to make up for the salary scale, which was one of the lowest in the ■ 
Midwest. The successful teachers were the ones who secured jobs in 
larger cities, where salaries were higher, turnout lower, and opportunities 
for self expression more plentiful. In our san^ile, the average tenure 
among village schools was less than a year , but four years in small 
towns and eight years in the cities. 

High school teachers likewise displayed very high turnover in Iowa, 
though they were recruited from college graduates, in distinction from 
college dropouts who went into elementary teaching. Seventy percent of 
the high school teachers came from the two state universities or from 
private liberal arts colleges, indicative of .their wealthier, more 
cosmopolitan family origins"^. Only 13Z of liberal arts college students 
came from farms, versus 32Z of teachers' college students'; among the 
remainder, 617, of the liberal arts students came from high status white 
collar homes, versus 49Z of the teachers' college students. Iowa high 
schools thus recruited teachers whose family status was far higher than 
those of the student body. 

Even- at the iest high schools in Iowa, it was unlikely that teachers 
were fully satisfied with their condition. A survey in 1915 of, the 
prestigious schools accredited by the North Central Association showed 
Iowa ranked fourteenth among fifteen Midwestern states in teacher salaries, 
fourteenth in principal's salaries, thirteenth in value of equipment, 
.and sixth Jn turnover.' Fortunately, class size was average, at twenty 
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pupils p^r teacher. Apparently the best educated were the least 
sa^i^fl^, for our saiq»le shows teachers with four years of college 
averaged two fewer years In their cmnrent job than teachers with only 
two years of college. Sjbiiiarly, the primary teachers had remained in 
the same job eight years, versus only six for the high school teachers. . 

Iowa*s high turnover rates indicate dissatisfaction with the 
Inefficient education efforts of a relatively rich state which was 
unabel to break the suspicious localisn of the farmers, and smug coajplacency 
with low reported illiteracy rates. The ssaller the conounity, the more 
unfavorable was the atmosphere, particularly for the older and better 
educated teachers. The 1910's and 1920's saw the construction of imposing 
school buildings in the majority of Iowa cities and towns, an indicator 
of coEounity prosperity. Certainly the career teachers worked in far 
more affluent facilities than their predecessors. But the cultural 
tension was troubling. The Lynds, Waller and Hollingshead^^ perhaps 
ialsintepret id the problems teachers faced, portraying as they did the 
dilemm^ of a teacher as an educator rapidly losing status. More likely, 
the teachers' prestige was rising too fast for the traditionalistic 
voters, who feared more "progress" would only mean higher taxes. Eventually 
the-'teachers and princi^ls resolved their dilemma by turning the high 
school into the social and recreational center for the nearby area, with 
basketball teams, marchr^g baqds and plenty of hoopla to whip up enthusiasm 
of residents for a local institution. Likewise new emphasis on home 
economics, adult classes, nanuai crafts, driver training and physical 
education diverted attention away from the threat that well educated, 
'Widely travelled cosmopolitan .teachers posed to the narrow parochialism 
of the youth of the towns. Ifore cosmopolitan cities had little taste 
for these "gimmicks. "20 
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Ifcdemizers ±a Iowa clung to the belief that education vould transfora 
the state, bringing new levels of riches, culture and jaorallty to the - 
, prairie. They could not convince the traditionalists to abandon one- 
teacher schools, sub-par salary scales and an isspliclt. distrust of 
teachers. Hith no growth in heavy industry, Iowa escaped the influx of 
uneducated poor European and black lianigrants who caise to Chicago and 
ftaaha, creating new dimensions of urban tensions. The fanners who 
believed that investment in better breeding stock was sore profitable 
than investnent in cognitive skills and cosnopolitan attitudes were, 
perhaps, economically correct. Certainly the tremendous crash in com 
belt ^and values and fara prices produced hardship for nen and women of 
all educationsl backgrounds. The importance of exogenous factors in 
determining the rate of return to education and agriculture was underscored 
between I960 and 1973, when soaring prices for lowa/s neat and grain 
raised the state's relative personal Income from 90 to 99. while Califomia*s 

highly intellectualized economy faltered, and its income level dropped 
21 

from 122 to 111. Of course, by then a goodly proportion of our younger 
sample cohort, especially the best educated, had. moved to Southern 
California. 
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- "Iowa," said one of her most respected interpreters, "cozabines the 

qualities of half a dozen states; and perhaps that is the reason why it 

so often seeas the »20st undistinguished place in the world." While not 

altogether coapleoentary in the context in which it was written, this 

characterization has distinct advantages for the historian vbo is 

atteapting to cake inferences about his findings to a larger population. 

For the educational environneat in Iowa froa the 1870 's through the 

Great Depression was very siailar to that found in other nidwestem 

states. To be sure Minnesota and Wisconsin emphasized consolidated, 

modernized systesis, and both spent larger suas of money on rural education. 

But Illinois, Kansas and Hebraska, for example, had dual modem and 

traditional systems, and like Iowa had a strong commitment to local 

2 

control until well after the period. The modem educational system in 
Iowa's villages, towns, and cities, was little different froa that 
elsewhere in the non-metropolitan midwest, therefore we can be confident 
that the results of this study do have some relevance beyond the boundaries 
of the state. 

3y the 1960 's education had become one of the major forces in 
American life^ As Folger and Nam found in their census monograph, 
enrollments in high school and college were at an all time high, individual 
investment in education seemingly was handsomely rewarded, and unprecedented 
amounts of^money were being spent by Federal and State governments on 
education. In short the 106O»s saw the high tide of euphoria over 
education as an instrument of national salvation.' The object of this 
study was to examine an earlier period in the history of American education 
vhen the majority of the population had only a brief exposure to formal 
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The first task was to establish accurate educational attainment 
returns for the general population, and for the various ethnic, religious, 
and occupational groups. Overall nale heads of household had slightly 
higher educational attainnent in 1925 than estiiaates had shown for the 
nale population of the nation in 1920* More lowans finished eighth 
grade than the national population, hut fewer graduated f roa high school 
and college than in the rest of the country. Considering that the state 
had an early reputation for high educational attainment, these findings 
confimed the iiapression that in the 20th century Iowa lost ground to 
the more industrial states because her rural education showed little or 
no improvement over the standard fare of the 19th century. Not surprisingly 
open country people had the lowest rates of attainment, and a majority, 
even in 1925, had only received a country school education. Because of 
the rural origins of most men, other types of community showed no 
particular advantage, and only cities and trading centers had more than 
18Z of their head of household population as high school graduates. 
Educational attainment, however, was a good indicator of occupational 
status, and Iowa returns compared favorably with post World War II 
levels of educational attainment among professionals and managers. 
Religion and ethnicity were also a valuable guide to differentiating the 
population as regards interest in educational attainment. In general 
the old stock population was better educated than the heads of household 
with immigrant antecedents* Tften religion was added to the ethnic 
analysis, old stock high status Protestants remained the dominant group 
in ^11 ecological areas, and Lutherans and Catholics from various ethnic 
backgrounds showed least interest in education. However, the old stock 
population with less prestigious religious affiliations had very similar 
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educational attainaent to their peers froa ethnic groups vho lived in 
similar environaents. 

Overall, household heads vere less well educated than their spouses. 
More vives had enrolled in high school and college than their husbands. 
This trend was accentuated because there was a demand for teachers, in a 
profession doninated by woaen, and because credentialisn gradually 
became more important in the 20th century. However, it was found that 
husbands were nore likely to actually graduate from college, because men 
destined for professional occupations required a college baccalaureate 
or a professional degree • While the farm backgrounds of a large number 
of lowans tended to obscure class as a major determinant of educational 
attainment, inter-generational comparisons between sample members fathers, 
the sample members themselves, and their children, showed that family 
background was an Important determinant of staying in school. Among the 
children of the sample, those from high school status white collar homes 
were more likely to remain in school after the age of 14. Farmers' 
children were as prone to the drop-out syndrome, as their parents before 
them* On the other hand, it would appear that most farm children did 
stay in school long enough to complete the eighth grade* But it is 
worth noting that rural retardation rates between the age of 6 and 18 
were very similar- to those iii the towns. 

As agriculture continued to dominate the economy of Iowa throughout 
our period, the state slowly experienced industrialization during the 
first 25 years of this century. Rather Iowa's agricultural base became 
modernized, as the state responded to the pressures of national markets. 
In order to assess the effect of industrialization on the lives of the 
population, the study undertook a lengthy discussion of social mobility 
wWch measured inter-generational change in the occupational structure. 
Iowa's leisurely urbanization was analyzed in terms of lifetime geographical 
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nobility. 

The central finding which eaerged f ron this analysis was that the 
urban sector of the occupational structure was stabilized by the entry 
of men from rural backgrounds. For this reason there was less downward 
mobility in urban Iowa, for the rural-urban movers tended to shore up 
the careers of nen who were bom in cities and towns. At the same time 
a small number of rural men were very successful at competing with 
urbanites, and in fact dominated the professions in Iowa. The contraction 
of opportunities in farming, caused by high farm fertility, produced ' 
most of the movement of rural men to the cities, and was only too apparent 
in the open country where less than half of all sons who came from farm 
owner backgrounds could climb the agricultural ladder to the same occupational 
level. 

Ifliat was the role of education in all this movement? Among farmers 
education made a minor contribution to patterns of inter-generational 
mobility, and increasingly inheritance of wealth was the key determinant 
of economic well-being on the farm. In urban Iowa, depending on the 
population that was analyzed, education had a more positive effect on 
socio-economic achievement. In the urban population as a whole, the 
influx of rural born men dampened the effect of background on education, 
occupation, and income. However, there was a reasonably strong relationship 
between education and occupation, and between occupation and earnings. 
It was among the rural-urban movers where education came into its own 
and showed a strong relationship with occupation. Unfortunately the 
analysis of the lifetime city dwellers was restricted to a small number 
of cases, but it was with this group where the strongest results were 
achieved. Although the strength of relationships was very similar to 
those found b^ researchers on modern populations, a major difference 
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centered on the influence of background characteristics on education and 
occupation. Father's occupation had a strong relationship with both 
education and occupation, suggesting that ascribed characteristics, 
rather than achieved, had a major influence on careers in this particular 
segcent cf the population. Men inherited the positions of their fathers, 
and most importantly education was primarily a mechanism which tended to 
stabilize social positions across generations, rather than, as was the 
case with the total urban population, and the rural-urban movers, a 
mechanism for providing upward social mobility. Thus only among farm 
boys who moved to the towns and cities to continue their studies was 
education a vital element in the ^nobility process. Our evidence would 
suggest that for those men who remained in the open country, and those 
who spent all their iives in the towns arid cities, background Remained 
important in career chances. 

And here there is a connection between the social structure in 
lov/a, and a theme central to this study: the empjiasis of the majority 
of the population on the accumulation of material capital (principally 
land), on the one hand and the modem concern with investment in education 
on the other. As the data showed, rates of return for high school and 
college training more than compensated earnings forgone for men aged 14- 
21; so the economic incentive for a college degree was certainly present. 
However, college remained, >- for the male population, the preserve of 
those from high status homes, and a few affluent farmers' sons. For the 
remainder of the population, and particularly the farmers. Investment in 
education provided a form of "deferred compensation," whose benefits 
were so delayed that they preferred to invest in new breeds of cattle. 
Women of course did not fit into this framework very well, for they on 
the whole were better educated than men^ However, in our discussion of 
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teachers, "the economic interpretation" of educational achievement did 
^ seen to nake sense, Faraers were prepared to aUow their daughters to 
go further on the educational ladder than their -sons because, without 
other eaploynent opportunities, educational credentials for women enabled 
then to get a job in the local district school, if not in the local 
village or trading center. 

It was ironic that the educational systen of Iowa gave farmers and 
small torn dwellers authority over the educational future of their 
co2!E2unities, but that so few took advantage of this opportunity to 
secure a better education for themselves or their children* Unlike, for 
example, the elitist European system of education where^ierce competition 
limited entry into higher education to a privileg'ed group, virtually any 
Iowa child with a little endurance and parental encouragement could 
graduate from high school or even gain entry to the State University. 

This study, then, has focused on a period of transition wlien the 
modem channels of mobility through education were already in place, but 
the traditional opportunities for mobility through property accumulation 
remained more attractive to the average^ lowan. From the perspective of 
fifty years, we can speculate that education could have provided the 
crucial escape route from economic stagnation. However, because the 
prosperity of agriculture between 1897 and 1920 fostered expectations 
that the economy would revive, there was no dramatic turning to education^ 

Cultural inhibitions against education were probably as Important 
as any pocket book considerations. Paul Engle allowed one of his characters 
to express the special form of anti-intellectualism Iowa style perfectly. 
"College," said , grandfather to his grandson, "is half baked ideas put 

out by a lot of half baked dopes who never-did an honest day*s work in 
4 

their life." To a man who held such opinions the local country school 
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becaae^ a key Instnment in retaining the ideology of localism. lowans 

were also notoriously tight fisted, and this weighed heavily on the side of the 

local school. The tax structure jof the state was such that until the 

ni<3 1920*s school costs were entirely bom by property taxes. Fanners 

even with small. acreages paid larger tax bills than did town dwellers. 

As a consequence, without reform of the tax structure, any consolidation 

between rural areas and small towns and villages was fiercely resisted. 

The only alternative, therefore, for open country areas, was consolidation 

with other rural school districts. Although there was enough evidence 

by the 1920 *s to show that the most expensive and inefficient education 

was from the small one-room school, few districts adopted consolidation. 

The desire for local autonomy was probably more deep seated for it 
lingered on well after reforms were adopted over school financing. Like 
modern opponents of school reorganization, rural lowans were reluctant 
to send their children to the "hostile" environment of a town, or another 



country neighborhood. They objected to the early forms of busing even 
though the pioneer efforts at consolidation had shoim that, with good 
roads, busing was possible and did not cause undue inconvenience. Like 
contemporary anti-busing forces, ethnocentricism was a rallying point of 
resistance. But unlike the contemporary situation, where the benefits 

4- 

of reorganization remain blurred, consolidation for .rural pupils Had 

5 ^ 
beneficial effects. lowans quest for modernity was powerless against 

the local one room school house, a symbol of traditional coimnunity 

identity which in the age of the automobile, the radio, and, the demise 

of the rural church, was fast disappearing. ' « ^~ 

But the equation which linked education with upward social mobility 

was already proving itself in our period. lowans had only to look round 

their state to understand that a modest background was no disadvantage 
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for success in life in the urban metropolitan world. Increasingly the 
Yankee etfios of turning one's back on the farm,, of getting an education, 
and of migrating to the metropolis, filtered its way down to the most 
traditional orientated groups identified in this study. By the time of 
the farm boom of the 1960's the wheel had turned a full circle. Farming 
had not only become an attractive occupation f or'men and women from non- 
farm backgrounds, it also required, to be successful, considerable 
economic resources, and a highly technical college education. 
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.Ruth Suckow, "Iowa," The 'Azaerican Mercury . Septeaber, 1926, p. 39. 

Department of Interior, Biennial Survey of Education, 1918-20 > 
P- 18., 

John Floger and Charles Nam, The Education of the American People ^ 
(Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Census, 1967), passim.^ 

Quoted in Roy W. Meyer, The Mddle Western Farm Novel in the 20th 
Century (Wisconsin: University of Nebraska Press, 1965^, p. 100. 

In our period consolidation was the answer to low teaching standards 

and poor school equipment and facilities. However, with the technological 

revolution in teaching aids, the small school has. recently picked 

up articulate advocates. See Roger G. Baxter and Paul V. Gump, 

Big School, Small School (Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 

1964), passii.. ' 

r 

Curtis Hamack, We Have All Gone Away (New York: Doubleday, 1973) 
for a fine semi-fictional account of this process. 
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Methodological Appendix . ^'^ 

Ihe Saaple , and the Problea of Case Attrition 

The experience of historians and sociologists had shown that in 
panel studies which require- the follow up of respondents, and census 
studies that require tracing Individuals for a period of five years or 
longer, attrition rates were typically very high. * As Infomation in 
this study had to be obtained in soae cases forty years before at a tine 
when sone northwest Iowa counties were still sparsely populated, the 
large sai!g)le size was drawn as an ins&rance against high attrition 
rates. By searching through an entire ^tate, our attrition rates were 
nodest.^ Sone 66% (2715) of our 1925 sai^le heads were traced to 1915, 
and a 51Z (2102) return was nade on inter-generational cases. In view 
of the fact that this was an era of nass immigration, the results, even 
for a comparatively isolated state like Iowa, were -better than expected. 
As many as 38% (1574) of the fathers of our sample were foreign bom, 
and 14% (569) of the sample themselves were inaigrants. An inability to 
obtain population listings for years other than 1880 and 1900 obviously 
restricted our success in tracing. Unfortunately the Iowa listing of 
1915 was alphabetized by county, and as there were 99 counties in the 
state, only a few could be cht^ked. For the more dynamic aspects of 
this study, especially the inter-generational analysis, the final sample 
was biased. As might be expected these biases tended to exclude those 
who were younger, who were not Iowa born, who were not old stock, and 
who had lower occupational status, and were less well educated. 

Were these biases so serious as to negate any findings in this 
study? Certainly the initial reaction is sobering, but as far as the 
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collection of the basic variables vere concerned, the tracing problea 
had little effect. Ihe 1925 census of lova listed education, household^ 
relationships, birthplace, occupational group, and for urban areas, lioae 
value and hose rental. In addition, every effort vas nade to collect 
tax data for fanners froa courthouse records. Therefore, as far as 
answering sose of the basic questions about education and social structure 
in Iowa, we were on fairly firn ground. On the other hand, cuch of the 
Dultivariate analysis which used the earnings variable heavily, and in 
addition, was orientated towards inter^generational changes in the 
social structure, can only be considered reliable for the Iowa bom 
population. It could be argued, with soae justification, that Iowa had 
already reached the laelting pot stage by 1925, in which case, even the 
nultivarlate results were a reasonable approxination for the target 
population of those living in Iowa in 1925. One final word^of caution 
about the main sacple concerns the 234 women heads of household who 
cdhsitituted sone of the sample members. As almost all of these women 

r 

were widows, wherever possible, the occupations of their husbands, and 
husbands' fathers, were used in the intergenerational model. 

Two additional samples were collected, primarily for gauging 
differentials between the relatively stable 1925 sample when it was 
traced to 1915, and a population in which migration was not a factor. 
These two groups were random stratified samples of the counties in which 
the 1925 sampling units were located. The coimties were sampled according 
to the numerical strength of their ruralness and urbanness in 1915. One 
sample contained farmers and farm laborers living in the open country, 
and the other was drawn from villages, towns, and cities. 
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IW MeMut—tat of StEtu» 



As vlth amf mtudx lAiek vith thm >Mt> tb* fxiAUm of occupatioaal 

«tatns ws « tetlwrsoM Imoc vhidi txoublai «« fro* tit* start, snd uM 
Bcvsr rasUy solTsd. A» TsBle A shows vc vers sBls to eoAstruct s 
rsUabls status iadtoL U occupatloas vhich ptishW kack Cao(ti« Counts' > " 
•rl»lnal f otmOatlo* taa yaars to If 15. For any rssaarchar ^saliag with 
a yariod sad aavixooMat slsLlar ta that of this study, this iadax - 
should prova aora thaa ada^uata. lowarar, aa it waa casstructad with 
tha vary Yarlahlaa which vara aost irital In tha mlti-rsrlata r««raasioa 
procaaa, lacoaa and aducatiaa* tha occti^fttioaal index could aot ha 
aaplcyr^' -without coafua'ias tha raaulta. Accordingly a tsoaric atatua 
iadax t;^ calculatad f roK tha spadf ic atatua acoraa vith ^ha highast 
atatua occt^atioM froa 1(0 through 121 giraa 10 «id tha lowaat (M 
.through f9>.tivaK tha valua 1. This scoring systss vaa usad la aU tha 
ragraasiooa in Chaptara.5 and «. Vbila such a schsat vaa far froa 
idaal, it did hsra an aapirleal haais to it, aad aroidad tha oaly altaraatlv« 
which waa to uaa i — u variahlaa for occi^atioaal claaslf icatloa. 

Although tha atatua aa giran to faraara la loaa la r^ation to tha . 
rast of tha occupatioaal structura waa ohviously aoaad, tha aaaaaraMat 
of tha statua of f axaara la ralatiea to thMalraa waa far froa Idaal. 
Jtot all aaapla haada wara aatchad with acoooalc racords la 1925 hacausa 
mix of tha couatias saaplad had dtatroyad thalr tax racords. la additioa, 
and parhaps aora aarioua, tha aconoKlc data for fathars who wara faraara 
waa acarcar than originally anticlpatad. Tha largaat group of aan who 
wara tracad hack ia tlaa wara fouai os thalr fathars' faras la 1900. 
Hbila thara waa acoooalc data arailahla for latar-gaaaratloaal Baasuraaaat ' 
of statua diffaraocas la 1870, lt80, aad 1915, tha lack of waalth aatcrial 
la 1900 prcvaatad avan aa acoooalc la4ax of atatua for fatbara to ha 
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In 1900 sreveated even an ecoaoiaic index of status for fathers to be ^'^ 
constructed for the whole f am population . Thus our analysis of faro 
aobillty vas restricted, either to Instances' of. owning or renting inter- 
generatlonally, or ccamarisons betveen specific cohorts of nen. An 
accurate laeasure of status on the fam uhich takes into account land, 
aniaal^, liouse furnishings, nachinery, education. Income, and institutional 
nenbership, awaits construction. 

A Note on Constant Occupational Structure 

In Chapter 4 an inportant aspect of the discussion of change in the 

occupational structure of Iowa over a generation cone - ued the analysis 

of a standardized distribution of the occupations of fathers and sons. 

Briefly the iaethodology for this operation was as follows: first the 

sons aarginal distribution "was altered so that it becane identical with 

the narginals of the father. And second that the. cell frequencies in 

the intergenerational matrix were altered so that they corresponded to 

the new narginals distribution. In essence we were asking the counter 

factual question: "What rates and patterns of occupational status 

change would have been obtained in lov/a had the occupational structure 

of Iowa reaained precisely coiistant between father and son?" In order 

to follow this procedure a progran was written on a mini-coaputer which 

was capable of standardizing a 5 by 5 table. The small dimensions of 

tables 4.17A and 4.17B in Chapter IV provide an opportunity to demonstrate 

how to standardize a table. The raw numbers are shown in table^ B and 

table C. The problem is to adjust the cell entries in table C so that 

the row and column sums >7ill equal those in table B. The first stage is 

to multiply row 1 of table C by 267 and row 2 by 92. This gives table 

171 86 
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9.5 

D. Now iaiitiply the coiursis of table D by 284 and 75 giving table 
_ „ , 233.63 120.37 

E. ..otice that the colusais now sun to 284 and 75, and that the tows sua 

to 274.38 and 84.62. Stage two repeats the process: nultiply the' table 

E rows by 261 a^d 92 to get table F. 1-fiiltiply the table F coiusais 
274.38 84.62 

by 284 and 75 to produce table G. One nore iteration for polish 
282.90 76.10 

gives table H, which translated into percentages is table 4,17C in 
Chapter IV. . - 



Sources 



ifuch of the data analyzed in this study can be found in the State 
Departnent of History in Des Moines. The tradition of collecting exhaustive 
agricultural statistics probably influenced the Iowa authorities to make 
up questionnaires which were sore searching than those of the federal 
census- VJhile this data (earnings, religious affiliation, and education) 
can be found in the manuscripts, very little oaterial was ever tabulated 
in usable form. For this reason, studies such as this, require long 
hours of data collection, record catching, coding, and conputer analysis - 
The data tapes are available for reanalysls through the Fanily and 
Connunity History Prograa of the Newberry Library in Chicago. 
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Table A 
Scores^ I<wr»> 1915 



ul Occupation 



Occivatloti 



Zdttcatlbft 
la Taars 



loc 



Scora 



Doctor 

Tatarloarlaa 
Daatiat 



tclMol Sttparlataadaat 
C of tty Officar 
Unisgiat 



Mortlclaa 
laak Caahlar 
Coal Baalar 
ClTll faglaaar 
Urmrj Stakla Omar 



lM:X^a|^tet«tlTa 
Sboa Stora Ownar 
Oomfmf Office 
iccooataat 
nifeU aark 

papar MUahar 
lilUarte laU Oimar 
Mlalatar or Priaat 
Court laportar 
Baat CoUactor 



Idf a laooraaca Afaat 

Local Covt* Official 
foot MMtar 



luBbar Mardiant 
lardvara Daalat 

UL Coniuctor 
^PPinf Clark 
Attctlooaar 
lank Zaployaa 
Survayar 

Saall Muuifacturar 
Photographar 
yam Stockbuyar 



tK a 
x^*a 


«^f3"l 


160 


11 




31oo 


144 


4 


la o 


5A^iA 








i7a^ 




a 




13w 


132 


2 


11 A 
XX*w 


5£X^ 

2o4Z 


i^a 


O 


xx*a 


21 vU 


129 


7 


1^ A 


1900 


127 


3 


15 ft 


Xow 


X23 


1 


15 5 


J./20 


123 


4 


15 A 


X90U 


123 


1 


lA ft 


U23 


122 


2 


a a 


2625 


121 


5- 


JLU* J 


21Sa 


121 


6 




2026. ' 


120' 


10 




12/5 


116 




10*3 


1680 


116 


'9 


12*0 , 


1200 


116 


1 


13*0 


•00 


• 115 


2 


t*0 


9000 


115 


1 


••3 


2200 


115 


3 




1100 


lis 


2' 


11.5 


1250 


115 


' 2 


12.5 


175 


114 


2 


12.5 * 




112 


11 


11.6 


927 


112 


• 


t.5 


lt50 


112 


6 


12.0 


aoo 


112 


1 


10.0 


1307 


111 • 


33 


8.0 


1950 


lU 


3 


10.9 


1012 


110 


10 


10.0 


1200 


109 


1 


10.8 


768 


107 


5 


10.0 


1000 


107 . 


1 


lO.I 


S66 


106 


2 


12.0 


260 


106 


X 


1.5 


1350 


106 


4 


9.2 


1133 


106 


4 


7.5 


1587 


106 


8 



f.7 



(Coat) 





Inco— 


Scors 


V 




11185 


105 


54 




1300 


105 


2 


••0 


1200. 


105 


2 


e.S 


1182 


104 


4 




f21 


104 


8 


••8 


1025 


104 


' 1 


■ •0 


1266 


104 


6 




1075 


104 


17 




1000 


103 


3 




ffO 


103 


11 


••5 


1000 


103 


2 


9*0 


f20 


103 


12 


'ft o 


856^ 


- 102 


11 


ft < 


§00 


101 


7 


ft L 


928 


101 


7 


• ft 
T*ft 


494 


101 


5 


f.3 


597 


101 


2 


t.O 


1000 


101 


3 


7.8 


1000 


100 


2 


/ 


1050 


100 


2 


ft A 
• •v 


936 


100 


1 


7.« 


1050 


100 


3 


ft 

••0 


812 


99 


2 


ft ^ 
ft*Z 


813 


99 


- 8 


ft A 

••0 


840 


99 


2 


7.4 
7.3 
••0 


1271 
932 . 
926 
733 


99 
98 
98 
98 


650 > 
11 
386' 

3 ' 


■•1 


765 


98 


8 


7.i 
8.5 


759 

500 


97 
97 


U- 
2 


7.2 


910 


97 


5' 
t 


(.5 


1147 


97 


8.0 


678 


97 




7.3 


803 


96 


I- 

21 
9' 


(.7 

7.7 


429 

663 


96 


8.0 


500 


95 




(.2 


1016 


95 


2 


7,3 
7.8 


707 
575 


95 
95 


7 

13 ■ 


7.2 


605 


94 


7 
5 
5 


6.8 


770 


94 


8.5 


278 


94 


188 



CtMral Htrcbut 
Wtll DriUftr 
■«MP« Ultor 
8kAU *"'1m>ratTt 
Iasp*ctor 

It SvltdtynA lost 
Seats or Conrntf EaployM 
City L«tt«r Cu:ri«r 
1hindtttr« Stors Oirur 

1m1 btats IfMt 

lookk««^r 

BarWr 

Crocacy Stor* Ovntr 
lMt«ur«at Ommt 

toxfx 

Crocttzy Clerk 
Vagoa Itakar 
C«i«r«l Star«,TiU«f« 
Tucl DriT«x 
Vatdaaku: 
Clothisff Stora Ovnar 
Talapboaa Llaaaaa 
PliiriMr 
PollcMaa 
FazH Owoar 
I lutd^r 
Fatv lantar 
Sboaaakar 
FlraMa 
lartaodar 

. Htsiiaagsr 
tt Ii^laaar 
Flaatarar 
Uactriclaa 
lUcksidtk 
Irnatfakar 
DallvaryMui 
Tailor 
Ntchloiat 
Mtaott 
lakar 
IK FirMaa 

FanMr's Sott,on Fathar*« 
Fam 
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1 « 


(Cent) 








iMCStlMI TtMI 


Sear« 


■ 




CmmtxmctUm Hbrkur 



Dry OL 

P«tt«n 

IfiMr 



5>0 
7.2 
t.5 
C.t 

i.7 

7.0 

i.s 

i.C 

C.7 

3. < 

7.0 

s.o 

5.0 
5.3 
i.O 

4. C 
<.2 
5.0 
«.0 
5.1 



11353 

lao 

«54 

705 
MO 

im 

TOO 
§31 
f53 
4fl 
5M 
447 
332 
471 
•44 



733 
500 
•40 



750 
425 



94 

94 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

92 

92 

91 

91 

91 

90 

90 

99 



17( 
139 



11 



20 



20 
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